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President’s Message 


“Realism In The Juvenile Court,” as the theme for our Mil- 
waukee Conference, should and can be something more than just 
a catch phrase. There is nothing more real in life than a person. 
There is nothing more realistic to judges of the juvenile court than 
a boy or girl who, by virtue of the laws of his state, comes within 
the purview of the court’s jurisdiction. 

Experience discloses that in the vast majority of cases the boy 
or girl admits the charges preferred by the police or others. Stark 
realism, therefore, demands that at this point we find out the causa- 
tive factors for the difficulty, and use the facilities at the court’s 
disposal to help the boy or girl before the court become an accept- 
able member of the community. Or we may, being very realistic in 
performing our duty, determine that the welfare of the child re- 
quires institutionalization. 

We hold no brief for those who proclaim pat answers to the 
solution of the delinquency problem, whether that be by publishing 
of names, using corporal punishment, or treating juveniles in the 
same way and manner as adult criminals. All these alleged solu- 
tions have demonstrably failed, and we should be sufficiently alert 
so as not to succumb to current day pressures to break down the 
philosophy, the structure and the prevention procedures in perform- 
ing our jurisdictional function within the framework of the laws 
of our respective states. 

I would hope that at our Milwaukee Conference our workshops 
would spell out the realism of individual treatment according to 
need. We must, therefore, through every means of communication, 
tell our story to the millions of mothers and fathers who, after all, 
represent the fountainhead of family life and who want the as- 
surance that, should a son or daughter come into conflict with 
community standards of conduct, rehabilitation, reformation and 
guidance will be our goals of procedure, rather than blind reliance 
on force, degradation and punishment. 

With the acceptance of United States Attorney General Her- 
bert J. Brownell, Jr., as the speaker on the morning of our opening 
session on June 19, and with capable leadership covering our work- 
shops, we have every assurance of a fruitful experience for our 
delegates to our annual conference. Judge Leo J. Yehle and his 
program committee are providing for additional features, including 
information on the best features of new detention centers, necessary 
personnel and budgetary requirements. Plenty of time is being al- 
lowed for “lobby talk” among the judges so that they may share 
with one another their special concerns. Current decisions of na- 
tional importance will be made available by Judge Dudley F. Sicher. 
Judge John J. Kenney, a member of the program committee in 
charge of local arrangements, leads us into high gear socially when 
he advises that he has arranged for our attendance at the Mil- 
waukee-Giants baseball game the evening of June 19. A reception 
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honoring our judges of the fair sex by the women attorneys of 
Minnesota is being scheduled also. 

There are many other features that will appear when the pro- 
gram is made available, which will indicate that the Milwaukee 
Conference is one you must not miss. The time again — June 19 
to 22 at the Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

In the meantime your president, officers, executive committee, 
past presidents and others have been meeting from time to time 
covering various assignments and representing the National Coun- 
cil of Juvenile Court Judges before public and private groups with 
the dedicated purpose of making our National Council a formidable 
bulwark in the cause of helping young people within the jurisdic- 
tion of the juvenile court to become good and useful citizens. 

Harry W. Lindeman 


Among New Judges 


BENJAMIN S.SCHWARTZ was born, raised 
and educated at Cincinnati, Ohio; graduated from 
the Law College of the University of Cincinnati 
in 1927, and has practiced law continuously since 
that time; member of the American, Ohio and 
Cincinnati Bar Associations; past member of the 
Ohio Bar Examining Committee; elected for a 
six-year term as judge of the Juvenile Division of 
the Court of Common Pleas and took office on 
January 1, 1957, the first time in the history of 
Hamilton County, Ohio, that a judge of this court 
has been elected. 

His primary interest has been in youth and civic organizations ; 
he has served as playground and playstreet instructor for many 
years; has worked with and has been associated with the Big 
Brother Association, recreational .activities, Boys’ Clubs, and is 
honorary member of the Boys’ Club of Norwood, 

Among the many civic and fraternal groups to which he be- 
longs, he is an officer of the Civic Club and B’nai B’rith. He is 
active in Masonry. He is a member of the Board of Directors of 
Girls’ Town of America, the Cincinnati Social Hygiene Society, 
and Cincinnati Eyebank for Sight Restoration. 

He is one of the founders of the Mayor’s Friendly Relations 
Committee. 


This issue of the JOURNAL is financed by the Pennsylvania 
Mason Juvenile Court Institute of the Grand Lodge of Free and 
Accepted Masons of Pennsylvania for the benefit of troubled, emo- 
tionally crippled children, regardless of race, creed or color, who 
are served by the Juvenile Courts of America. 
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Concerning Constitutional Rights 
of Minors 


I 
By DON J. YOUNG, JR., Judge 


Juvenile Division, Probate Court of Huron County 


Norwalk, Ohio 


This memorandum was originally prepared 
for presentation as part of a panel discussion of 
the constitutional rights of minors at the 1956 
meeting of the Ohio Association of Juvenile:Court 
Judges. It is, therefore, principally concerned 
with the decisions of the courts of Ohio. How- 
ever, the general principles are applicable in other 
states, and the courts of many other states have 
made similar rulings. Cases on this subject are 
in annotations among others in 3 A.L.R. 1614, 
151 A.L.R. 1229, 60 A.L.R. 1342, 67 A.L.R. 1082, 
and 160 Zz L.R. 288. See, fora general text statement, 31 Am. Jur. 
786, et seq., Juvenile Courts and Offenders, sec. 6. 


Definition 


The term “constitutional rights” is often thrown about rather 
loosely. The first problem here, then, is what constitutional rights 
we are concerned with. There is no question here as to the provi- 
sions of the so-called “Bill of Rights” in the Federal Constitution, 
since it is well established that those provisions are not controlling 
upon the states, but only upon the United States. (Prescott v State 
19 O.S. 184 at 187; Stockum v State 106 O.S. 249.) 

The constitution of the State of Ohio also has a bill of rights, 
Article I, consisting of twenty sections. This discussion presum- 
ably concerns only some of those sections, that is: Sec. 5, Trial by 
Jury; Sec. 8, Writs of Habeas Corpus; Sec. 9, Bailable Offenses; 
and Sec. 10, Trial for Crimes; Witness. Section 10 includes a 
number or rights often referred to as if they stood alone, including 
the right to appear and defend in person and with counsel, the right 
to speedy public trial, the right to trial by jury, the right against 
self-incrimination, double jeopardy, and others. 

However, when we get right down to fundamentals, we must 
remember that all these provisions are essentially highly technical 
matters, and cannot be considered in emotional or layman’s terms. 
What a person’s constitutional rights may be in a particular situa- 
tion is determined not by what some individual may construe the 
constitutional language to mean; nor by what a newspaper writer, 
a teacher, or a social worker may say about it; but by how the 
courts have applied it to litigated factual situations. 
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It does not take much study to realize that, in most cases, there 
is a considerable variation between the construction by the courts 
and the popular conception of the meaning of most constitutional 
sections. For example, consider some time the subject of double 
jeopardy under the Ohio Constitution. If you have never done so, 
you will be astounded. 

We, therefore, have to get down to the problem of the applica- 
tion by the courts of Ohio of the provisions of the Ohio Constitution 
to situations involving minors; specifically, minors under the age 
of 18 years. There are not a great number of cases in Ohio relative 
to this problem, but the courts are entirely unanimous in their ap- 
proach to it. 


Fundamental Concept 


The fundamental concept appears in Prescott v State, 19 O.S. 
184, 2 Am. Rep. 388, decided at the December Term, 1869. This 
was, of course, long before the present juvenile court law. In that 
case, a fourteen-year-old boy, who was found to be vicious and in- 
corrigible, burned a barn of the value of $300. He was thus charge- 
able with the felony of arson. Under the provisions of the existing 
statutes, the grand jury, instead of indicting, committed him to the 
State Reform Farm. (Incidentally, the Supreme Court in the 
recent case of State v Worden 162 O.S. 593, decided February 23, 
1955, held this statute was repealed by sections 2151.25 and 2151.26 
R.C., part of the present juvenile court law.) The Supreme Court 
holds that the provisions of the Federal Constitution do not apply, 
because they are restrictions solely on federal power; and that the 
state constitution does not apply, because the proceeding is purely 
statutory, and does constitute a criminal proceeding in which the 
right to a trial by jury is guaranteed. The court points out that 
the right to seek a writ of habeas corpus exists to protect a child 
from commitment upon a false or groundless charge. 


It is well to note in passing that there is nothing in the present 
juvenile court law which would infringe upon or timit a minor’s 
right to a writ of habeas corpus in a proper case. This is illustrated 
by the case of Lewis v Reed, 117 O.S. 152 (1927) where habeas 
corpus was allowed when the sole parent of the child was not served 
with notice in a proceeding to declare the child dependent because 
of fraud on the part of the complaining witness who concealed from 
the court knowledge of the whereabouts of the parent. It should, 
of course, be noted that courts will not allow the writ of habeas 
corpus to be used as a substitute for proceedings in error. 


Parens Patriae 


The position taken by the Supreme Court in Prescott v State 
is followed in-House of Refuge v Ryan, 37 O.S. 197 (1881). There 
the court says, on page 204, that the state has the authority of 
parens patriae over children. The Ryan case is followed without 
discussion in In Re Tailford 95 O.S. 411 (1917). 
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The case of Travis v State 12 O.C.C.N.S. 374, 31 O.C.C. 492 
(1909) which was affirmed without opinion by the Supreme Court, 
82 O.S. 429, 92 N.E. 1125, expressly holds that juvenile court law is 
constitutional, and in that case the usual arguments about depriv- 
ing the child of its constitutional rights were advanced and disposed 
of. The court says: 

“Counsel for plaintiff in error, with more than usual feeling, pathos, and oratory, 


and with some force, urged that the legislat d the limits of its constitutional 
authority in authorizing minors to be taken from their homes***”’ 


But the court points out that the purpose of the act is not to 
punish the child, but to take it out of environment which if con- 
tinued would result disastrously to it as well as to society. It holds 
that if the interest of society and good government require the re- 
moval of children up to a certain age from evil influence, thé state 
in doing so is in the exercise of its police power. The interest of 
society “authorizes the state to invoke its police power to the end 
that the children of the state shall not be permitted to engage or 
indulge in practices and habits that in adults are criminal until 
they are graduated as hardened and unredeemable criminals.” 

Again in Leonard, Superintendent, v Licker 3 Oh. App. 377 
(1914) the provisions of the juvenile court law are expressly held 
constitutional. The first syllabus says: 


“The provisions of the General Code relating to delinquent children are reformatory 
in their nature, and not penal; hence the old provision of Section 1652, General Code, 
(now Sec. 2151.35 R.C.) that ‘where it appears upon the hearing that such delinquent 
child is sixteen years of age, or over, and has committed a felony’ he may be committed 
to the Ohio State Reformat‘ory, is not unconstitutional.’”’ 


There are quite a number of Ohio cases, all taking the same 
general position on the juvenile court law and the other laws that 
preceded it. See State ex rel Wilson v Stiles 18 O.D.N.P. 338 
(1902) ; State v Joiner 20 O.N.P.N.S. 313, 28 O.D.N.P. 199 (1917), 
in which the court says of the Juvenile Court Law: 


“In our opinion this is the broadest and most humane act given to a people since the 
signing of Magna Charta by King John. It is in tune and in step with every improving 
thought and noble impulse concerning the care, safety and well-being of children under 
eighteen years of age. 


“The court keenly appreciates the fact that this is a wide departure from the old 
and well-beaten path of criminal procedure. Under the old English laws, there were 
more than sixty offenses which were declared to be capital crimes; and now in this coun- 
try we have but one crime, except treason, which is punishable by death, to-wit, the 
crime of murder with this ingredi ditated malice aforethought. We speak of 
these to indicate the trend of our civilization, and we firmly believe that the juvenile 
act is as certain as human destiny and as enduring as truth itself.” 


To the same effect is Gerak v State, 22 Oh. App. 357, at 359, 
153 N.E. 902 (1920), where the court says: 


“The act does not provide for the indictment of a child, or for the child’s trial by 
jury, or for any of the constitutional rights of accused in a criminal proceeding. It is 
neither a criminal proceeding nor a proceeding according to the course of the common 
law, and for that reason it is not a proceeding in which the right to a trial by jury is 
guaranteed by the constitution.” 


In State ex rel Fortini v Hoffman, 12 Oh. App. 341, 32 O.C.A. 
193 (1920), the court examines the background of the juvenile 
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court laws, and points out that the courts compare proceedings 
under the act to chancery rather than to criminal proceedings. The 
court then explains that the chancery jurisdiction over minors ap- 
pears historically to be a portion of the king’s executive power as 
parens patriae, and was delegated to the chancellor as the personal 
representative of the king. In the United States, the power of 
parens patriae belongs exclusively to the legislature, and is not 
possessed by the court. In Ohio, part of this power is lodged by the 
statutes with the judge of the juvenile court. 


On this basis, it might perhaps be possible to attack the Juve- 
nile Court Law as an unconstitutional delegation of legislative 
power, but I am unable to locate any case in which this has been 
attempted. 

The doctrine of the State ex rel Fortini v Hoffman case is fol- 
lowed in Bleier v Crouse 13 Oh. App. 69, 31 O.C.A. 453 (1920), 
where the court holds that proceedings under the juvenile court 
law are modern, and do not coincide with any proceedings known 
to the old law; and the fundamental principle is conservation of the 
child. To the same effect is In the Matter of Veselich, a minor, 22 
Oh. App. 528, 154 N.E. 55 (1926). 


In a comparatively recent decision, State ex rel Peaks v Alla- 
man, 114 N.E. (2d) 613, 51 O.0. 321 (1952), the Court of Appeals 
held that a youth being held in detention upon a delinquency com- 
plaint was nct entitled to bail under Article I, Section 9 of the Ohio 
Constitution, since a charge of delinquency did not change an of- 
fense within the meaning of the constitutional language. An of- 
fense must be either a felony or a misdemeanor; and delinquency 
is neither, 

Perhaps the most elaborate discussion of the constitutional 
aspects of the Ohio juvenile court law is contained in the case of 
Ex Parte Januszewski, 196 Fed. 123, O.L.R. 151 (1911). In that 
decision, the application of the Federal and the Ohio State constitu- 
tions is considered in great detail, and it is held that a minor is in 
no way deprived of any of his various rights under either the 
Federal or the State constitution. Perhaps the most significant 
language in the opinion, however, is the concluding paragraph: 

“That the law, when administered by courts wanting in wisdom and wise judicial 
discretion, may sometimes be wrongfully applied and t work tice to the ac- 
cused is not sufficient to vitiate it. The judges who are called upon to preside over 
juvenile courts are charged with a grave responsibility, which calls for the conscientious 


exercise of sound discretion. The ultimate success or failure of the law will no doubt 
depend upon the wisdom with which it is administered.” 


It is clear from these decisions that it is now settled beyond 
question that the constitutional rights of minors are in no way in- 
fringed by the Juvenile Court Law. 
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Concerning Constitutional Rights 
of Minors 


Il 


Bv LLOYD B. BENNETT, Past President 
Ohio Association of Juvenile Court Judges 
Eaton, Ohio 


This question came up at the Dayton Convention of the Ohio 
Association of Juvenile Court Judges held in conjunction with the 
Ohio State Bar meeting. Some judge raised the constitutional 
question and seriously discussed it. In fact, he made the point that 
a child might have a constitutional right not to return home. I was 
shocked by this statement, largely because of its being made at a 
meeting of this association. To have heard attorneys discussing 
this question at a bar meeting would not have been too surprising, 
because many attorneys do not know that the juvenile court is es- 
tablished for the child. 

The thought occurred to me that some judge had forgotten, 
perhaps just for a moment, that we are a court for children; and, 
Gentlemen, that would be serious. Each of you judges is given en- 
tirely too much power by the Juvenile Court Law of Ohio ever to 
use that power against a child. If you were to do so, even the Con- 
stitution would not help. The Constitution is of value in this type 
of case only to prevent the innocent from being found guilty. It is 
of no value except as to cruel and inhuman punishment, in prevent- 
ing improper sentences from being imposed. 

In discussions such as this, it is the usual custom to use a great 
many citations, epecially before legal bodies. I shall not follow that 
procedure today for two reasons: First, because Judge Young has 
given an excellent list of authorities; and second, because I prefer 
to pitch my discussion on another basis. I will cite one authority, 
the case In Re Holmes, 339 Pennsylvania 559, which was sent you 
by Judge Walter Scott Criswell, president of the National Council 
of Juvenile Court Judges, late in November, together with com- 
ments of Justice Dudley F. Sicher of the Domestic Relations Court 
of the City of New York. 

It has been the custom of this association through the years for 
one of the senior members to.give a discussion about the philosophy 
of the juvenile court — perhaps for the purpose of informing the 
newer members as to what a juvenile court is to do; and perhaps 
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also for the purpose of reminding some of the older members. I 
prefer today to pitch my discussion on the juvenile court philosophy. 

One of the best of these discussions which has come to my at- 
tention was the final address given by President Raymond P. Smith 
of Lima (please see The Journal for January 1950, page 20; April 
1950, pages 12 and 13), back about 1944. He entitled his address, 
“The Restatement of the Issue.” It is excellent reading. 

One Purpose 

The juvenile court has only one purpose; and that is to aid and 
protect the children who come before it. Philip B. Gilliam of the 
Denver Juvenile Court, Colorado, in commenting on this point, em- 
phasizes the fact that in the State of Colorado juvenile cases are 
entitled, The State of Colorado, in the Interest of Johnny Jones. He 
compares, or contrasts, this with the caption used in criminal cases, 
The State of Colorado, against John Jones. Sometimes I have felt 
this was one little way in which the State of Colorado had the bet- 
ter procedure, as compared with the State of Ohio. I like that cap- 
tion: The State of Colorado, in the Interest of Johnny Jones. 

We play an entirely different role than all other courts, and 
especially an entirely different role than the criminal courts. 

A few months ago, the press carried an item about a prominent 
surgeon who happened to be located in a given place when a child 
became seriously ill with a heart condition, and the child’s heart 
stopped beating. The article related that, with the consent of the 
child’s parents, the surgeon, with only his pocket knife to use, 
opened the child’s chest in some fashion, went in with his hand, 
and manipulated the heart until it resumed beating. In a case of 
this kind, society would entirely approve the action of the surgeon 
because the doctor was trying to help the child. How different we 
would feel if there were the least evidence that the doctor had any 
other motive! 

A year or two ago, Elizabeth McCain of the Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, Juvenile Court, attending a national conference of the Na- 
tional Council, told the full story of a case whose story had been 
carried by the local newspapers a few days earlier. 

A child in Memphis had been bitten by a rabid dog. The 
parents of the child were of a religious faith which opposed medica- 
tion. Therefore, they refused to permit their child to receive the 
Pasteur treatment. This might have meant that the child would 
die a horrible death from rabies. Judge McCain, after considering 
all the facts, ordered the child to be given the treatment. 

Now, I submit to you, Gentlemen, that no court in the land can 
order you to take the Pasteur treatment. You have the right to 
take a chance; you can elect not to take such treatment. However, 
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society says that a child is not capable of making certain decisions 
in his own best interests. Most of the time society permits the 
parents to make the decision; sometimes, society reserves that de- 
cision for the courts. In such cases, the decision of the court super- 
sedes the judgment not only of the child but also of his parents. In 
cases of that type, constitutional questions do not arise, and consti- 
tutional rights do not apply to children. This is because no crime 
is charged. 


Constitutional Rights 


One of the most basic constitutional rights in our land is the 
right to trial by jury. However, I doubt that there has ever been 
a jury trial in any juvenile court in this state, in any cases dealing 
exclusively with children. 

Let’s look at the curfew law, and its relation to the constitu- 
tional provision for freedom of assembly. Certainly, your city or 
village could not pass an ordinance requiring you, an adult, to be 
off the streets of your village at dark. We do pass such laws with 
reference to children. 

Let’s look at the constitutional process with reference to de- 
priving persons of their life, liberty, or property without due pro- 
cess of law. The State of Ohio and, I believe, all other states have 
a provision which incarcerates certain of its citizens within four 
walls approximately six hours a day, five days a week, for twelve 
years —from the time they are six years of age until they are 
eighteen. What would you do if some boy who had elected to go 
fishing too frequently were brought before your court on a charge 
of truancy and raised the constitutional question? Of course, it 
would not apply. 

Let’s look at the case which brought this matter up in the first 
place, the runaway child from Ohio who is found in Florida. It 
would certainly be peculiar if that child were to have constitutional 
rights in Florida, but none when he got back home. We will pre- 
sume that the Ohio and the Florida juvenile codes are the same. I 
believe this is essentially true. We have a child who is now in the 
State of Florida with no parents and no means of support. Clearly, 
that child would be a dependent child in either state. As such, all 
the power of the state would be available to help him; and certainly 
that power would include the right to send him home. Certainly, 
that would be one of the simpler things the judge might consider 
in the interest of the child. 

Again I say to you, that the surprising thing about this dis- 
cussion is the forum in which it originally occurred and arose. Any 
doctor who fails to use his best judgment in treatment of surgery 
for his patient should be subject to the most severe censure not only 
by the members of his profession, but by society in general. We 
should hope that every judge would use his best judgment for every 
child who comes before him. Knowing you judges as I do, I am sure 
you are doing just that. As long as the juvenile court remains a 
court for children, serious constitutional questions will not arise. 
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Juvenile Traffic Offenders 
Should Juvenile Traffic Offenders Be Tried in Juvenile Court? 


By WALTER H. BECKHAM, Judge 


Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court of Dade County 
Miami, Florida 


There is a growing feeling in many quarters 
that perhaps juvenile traffic offenders should not 
be tried in juvenile court but should more appro- 
priately be tried in traffic courts or municipal 
courts which are willing to provide some welfare 
protection in the proceedings and hearings of such 
cases, such as providing hearings separate and 
apart from adults and not confining juvenile traf- 
fic offenders with other adult traffic offenders, 
or in any other quarters except proper juvenile 
detention quarters. 


For Dade County, Florida, in which Miami is located, the 
Florida Legislature passed an act permitting each municipality in 
the county, if it so desired, to provide by ordinance for the taking 
of jurisdiction of all juvenile traffic offenders which have hereto- 
fore gone to the juvenile court. The law, in brief, requires that 
such municipal ordinances shall provide for separate hearings of 
such juveniles away from adults, and provides that should deten- 
tion or confinement of any such juvenile be deemed essential or 
necessary by the municipal court judge, the jurisdiction of any such 
case should be transferred to the juvenile court in order that proper 
juvenile detention might be provided and no such juvenile traffic 
offender be confined in a police cell or county jail. 


The Question 


It is generally recognized that traffic offenses are frequently 
caused by negligence, indifference, or lack of knowledge of the law; 
and involve no moral delinquency of any kind, such as usually is 
part of the ordinary definitions of juvenile delinquency applying 
to juvenile court hearings. It is further argued that to require 
juvenile traffic offenders to stand hearing in juvenile court with 
compulsory attendance of parents or guardians present, and other 
time-consuming requirements on the part of the juvenile court, 
often imposes a heavier penalty on such juveniles than on an adult 
traffic offender, who in most municipalities may pay a stipulated 
fine at the police station and waive hearing. 

In recent years, it is noted that the standards for juvenile 
courts promulgated by the Children’s Bureau at Washington and 
the National Probation and Parole Association and some other or- 
ganizations have likewise raised the question as to the propriety of 
all juvenile traffic offenders being heard in the juvenile court. 
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Practical Aspects 

Permitting municipalities to try juvenile traffic offenders for 
violation of municipal laws seems to be generally welcomed by 
police departments of such municipalities, who in times past have 
felt hampered in the enforcement of traffic laws against juveniles 
because of the mandatory jurisdiction of juvenile courts in such 
cases. It is also believed that in remote and suburban areas some 
distance removed from the juvenile court quarters, such as exist 
in some of our larger communities, the convenience of permitting 
a hearing close to the juvenile’s own home community has its ad- 
vantages, where night traffic courts often exist ; not the usual policy 
of juvenile courts, which only have day hearings. 

It is found very practical for juvenile traffic offender hearings 
to be held under proper welfare surroundings separate and apart 
from adult offenders by merely calling up such cases after the reg- 
ular adjournment of the session for adults and clearing the court- 
room of idle spectators and of the press, if the judge decides it is 
for the welfare of such juveniles that publicity in relation to their 
cases be properly shielded as is the usual policy of juvenile courts. 

While the law eliminates the authority of municipal court to 
imprison a juvenile in police jail or other jail, or to impose any 
confinement sentence, it still permits the collection of fines, placing 
on probation, and the suspension or revocation of driver’s licenses. 
Such ordinances may also require parents to attend such hearings 
and to be responsible for the future conduct of the boy or gir] in- 
volved, and may include definite restrictions as to publicity or 
taking pictures of juvenile traffic offenders deemed proper and 
advisable. 

Pro and Con 

Those who oppose taking such cases of juvenile traffic of- 
fenders from the juvenile court argue that after all such offenders 
are emotionally disturbed youngsters who need the usual therapeu- 
tic treatment of juvenile courts ; that they are still juveniles regard- 
less of their offense; and that they still may more appropriately be 
carried through the processes of juvenile court if actual corrective, 
rather than punitive, measures are to be given. These arguments, 
it is admitted, have some merit. 

As opposed to this, others argue that the elaborate social wel- 
fare investigations called for in the average case of a delinquency 
charge against a juvenile are not needed in the preparation of traf- 
fic offenses, and that to require all juvenile court practices to be 
applied to the handling of such cases is an unwarranted waste of 
the probation officer’s time, since it is a mere technical violation of 
law, known among lawyers as “malum prohibitum,” instead of 
“maium per se.” 

Allowing municipalities voluntarily to assume such jurisdic- 
tion by proper municipal ordinance is deemed a new approach to 
this question, and represents perhaps a progressive step, or at least 
an interesting experiment, which may suggest other appropriate 
means for dealing with juveniles in traffic cases. 
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Juvenile Traffic Offenders 


Should Traffic Violations By Minors Be Removed from the 
Jurisdiction of the Juvenile Courts? 


By ALBERT A. WOLDMAN, Judge 
Juvenile Court of Cuyahoga County, Cleveland, Ohio 


The ever-growing toll of traffic accidents 
which have accounted for over a million deaths 
on the highways of the United States since 1900— 
more than America has lost in all wars through- 
out her history—has attracted wide attention to 
the question of traffic safety generally and to 
juvenile traffic offenders in particular, 

A total of 2,067 persons—433 children and 
1,634 men and women—were killed and 70,848 
were injured in traffic accidents on the streets 
and highways of Ohio during the year 1956. In 
the United States last year, the traffic toll counted 38,320 dead and 
1,350,000 injured. 

We are advised by the FBI that nearly 60 percent of all auto 
thefts in the nation are being committed by irresponsible, joy-riding 
teen-agers. The public reads about youthful drivers, newly-pos- 
sessed of operators’ licenses, misusing family cars on the highways 
—speeding, driving recklessly, weaving in and out of traffic lanes, 
or jeopardizing the community with broken-down jalopies or 
“souped-up” hot-rods. And an aroused citizenry clamors for sterner 
treatment of these juvenile traffic offenders. 


Consequently, the subject, “Should Traffic Violations by 


Minors be Removed from the Jurisdiction of the Juvenile Courts,” 
is of great national importance and social significance. 


The Dilemma 


The question, which court—the juvenile or the traffic court— 


should handle juvenile traffic cases, is a dilemma which needs to 
be answered. 


At present the overwhelming majority of the states, Ohio in- 
cluded, vest statutory jurisdiction in the juvenile courts to hear 
traffic cases of boys and girls of juvenile court age. 


Editor’s Note: Judge Woldman holds an A.B., cum laude, from Western Reserve University; 
an LL.B. from Ohio Northern University Law School. He was admitted to the bar in Ohio in 
1919, 

He was Cioveiints 's assistant director of law, 1941-45; chairman of the Board of Review, Ohio 
State U ployment ion Bureau, 1945-49; director of the Department of Industrial 

in the « binet of Governor Frank J. Lausche, 1949-53. He has been a judge of the 


Juvenile Guus of Cuyahoga County since 1953. 


Judge Woldman is not only a public servant with a long and honorable record. He is also 
known nationally as writer and lecturer on the life of Abraham Lincoln. 
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In 41 states and the District of Columbia, the age of eligibility 
for obtaining a driver’s license is below the maximum age of juve- 
nile court jurisdiction. In seven states where the age of eligibility 
to obtain a driver’s license is above the maximum age of juvenile 
court jurisdiction, juvenile offenders are dealt with in the adult 
traffic courts. 

Following is the situation in the 41 states and the District of 
Columbia where the age of eligibility for obtaining a driver’s license 
is below the maximum age of juvenile court jurisdiction: In 31 
states and the District of Coluiabia, the juvenile courts have ex- 
clusive jurisdiction in children’s traffic cases; eight states provide 
for concurrent jurisdiction between the juvenile court and the adult 
traffic courts ; and only three states give exclusive jurisdiction over 
juvenile traffic cases to the adult traffic courts. 


The crying need for the improvement of traffic safety on the 
nation’s highways has caused many interested individuals and 
agencies to question the wisdom of permitting the juvenile courts 
to retain exclusive jurisdiction over young traffic offenders. There 
is no simple answer to the question whether traffic violations by 
minors should remain within the jurisdiction of the juvenile courts 
or be dealt with in the same traffic courts which determine the 
a of adult traffic offenders. There is much to be said on both 
sides. 


Juvenile Court Handling 


How do the juvenile courts with their unusually crowded 
dockets handle the ever-increasing volume of juvenile traffic cases 
in those states where the juvenile courts have exclusive jurisdiction 
in such matters? 


The answer is that seldom do the juvenile court judges them- 
selves hear these cases. For the most part, these cases are assigned 
to referees. In some areas the juvenile courts designate the traffic 
court judge as a referee to hear youngsters’ cases; while in others 
the traffic court judge assumes jurisdiction with the tacit if not 
the official approval of the juvenile courts. 

It is well known that in various Ohio communities there are 
judges of courts other than the juvenile court, namely, municipal 
and mayor’s courts and justices of the peace who are exercising 
jurisdiction in juvenile traffic cases. I seriously doubt their legal 
right to do so. 

It is fair to assume that seldom, if ever, are juvenile traffic 
offenders brought to trial in traffic courts, apprised of their right 
to object to the jurisdiction of the traffic court. I suppose, too, 
that most youngsters hailed into traffic court prefer to pay the 
standard fine there rather than to come to juvenile court with their 
parents and take a chance of surrendering their drivers’ rights for 
a period of time—the usual procedure in the juvenile court. 

I have not had the opportunity to study the statutes of all the 
states where the juvenile courts have exclusive jurisdiction in deal- 
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ing with teen-age traffic offenders. I believe that, generally speak- 
ing, they are similar to the Ohio law. 

There is nothing in the Ohio statutes specifically granting 
jurisdiction to the juvenile courts in minors’ traffic cases. This 
authority exists only by inference by reason of the fact that the 
statutes grant exclusive jurisdiction to juvenile courts over cases 
involving children under the age of eighteen who are charged with 
violations of city ordinances or state laws. These, of course, in- 
clude traffic offenses. 


The Juvenile Court 


Upholding the juvenile court’s exclusive jurisdiction in traffic 
violations committed by minors are the following arguments: 

Juvenile courts are specialists in dealing with children and 
their problems. 

They have skilled personnel and facilities for social investiga- 
tion. 

Approved juvenile court procedures are more thorough and 
adept in dealing with youngsters—especially those whose erratic 
behavior on the highways seems to stem from basic antisocial or 
irresponsible attitudes. 

They deal with offenders and not with offenses. They are con- 
cerned not only with what the youngster did but also why. Their 
object is prevention, rehabilitation and cure rather than punish- 
ment. They look for the causes of underlying maladjustments. 

In juvenile court, parents are required to attend the hearings 
with their children, whereas this is not necessary in the traffic 
courts. This gives an opportunity to the judge or referee to confer 
with both parents and the youth not only about the specific viola- 
tion but regarding reckless driving, compliance with laws in gen- 
eral, and other factors. This also permits a better understanding 
of parent-child relationships. Although parents are required to 
appear in court and are fully informed of all aspects of the case, 
the correction is directed to the juvenile and not to the parent. 


Relieving the Police 


Arangements have been worked out whereby police officers 
need not appear at the juvenile court hearing. A traffic ticket is 
issued to the violator by the police officer and a copy of it is for- 
warded to the juvenile court. This ticket is used as the basis for 
the hearing. The only time a police officer’s presence is required 
is in the instance of serious offenses or where the juvenile pleads 
not guilty. In approximately 3200 cases in the Juvenile Court of 
Cuyahoga County last year, the presence of the police officer was 
required in only about 20 cases. 

Frequently, in dealing with what appears to be a more or less 
minor traffic violation, more serious maladjustments in the life of 
the youth or his family come to light. For example, recently there 
came to my attention the case of a 16-year-old boy apprehended at 
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midnight while driving in a car with a very noisy muffler. Seated 
in the car with him was his father in an intoxicated condition. It 
developed that this boy had had his driver’s license suspended for a 
previous traffic offense. He was now driving in violation of a court 
order because his father requested him to do so. The father ex- 
plained that he wanted to buy some sandwiches for company but 
was afraid to drive because of his own condition. At the hearing, 
where the father was ordered held on the charge of contributing to 
the delinquency of his son, a serious family situation and bad school 
adjustment came to the Court’s attention, and resulted in a court 
order for remedial action. 

A number of auto thefts and “borrowing” of cars for joy- 
riding, drinking, and sex offenses with girl companions have come 
to light in juvenile court hearings involving traffic offenses. 


Respect for Law 


The juvenile court powers go beyond mere deciding of inno- 
cence or guilt in traffic violations. The court is not limited by law 
to stereotyped uniform fines or penalties and is better equipped to 
make the minor recognize an awareness of the significance of viola- 
- tion of the law. 


This may be the first contact that the youngster has with the 
law enforcement machinery of his community and it is important 
that the procedure be of such a nature that it will inculcate in the 
youngster respect for the law. It is sometimes difficult to obtain 
such a respect for law in the crowded traffic courts of our big cities 
where as many as 200 offenders are herded into one room at the 
same time, and are dealt with summarily at a rate reminiscent of 
a mass production assembly line. 


The Traffic Court 


Strong arguments have been advanced on behalf of giving 
jurisdiction in juvenile traffic violations to courts whose primary 
business is in the traffic field. 

A number of outstanding national organizations concerned 
with traffic court administration are on record as advocating that 
juvenile traffic offenders should be corrected by the traffic court 
except in those cases where behavior problems are involved. Thus in 
Summary of Recommendations of Traffic Courts and Prosecutors 
is found this suggestion: 

“Juvenile traffic violators should be treated by traffic courts except where a be- 
havior problem is involved.” 

This recommendation was approved by the National Confer- 
ence of Judicial Councils (Sept. 10, 1940) ; the Section on Judicial 
Administration ; Criminal Law Section; Junior Bar Conference and 
the House of Delegates as and for the American Bar Association 
(Sept, 10-12, 1940) ; the Committee on Judges and Prosecutors and 
the Street and Highway Section of the National Safety Council 
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(Oct. 9, 1940) ; and the International Association of Chiefs of Police 
(April 10, 1942). 

The report of the Enforcement Committee of the President’s 
Highway Conference expressed the belief that the problem of traf- 
fic violations by young drivers had grown to such proportions since 
the end of World War II that juvenile courts are no longer capable 
of handling the situation. Accordingly, the Committee stated: 


“It is strongly urged that laws be passed in the respective states permitting juveniles 
charged with traffic offenses to be tried in traffic courts.” 


The Safety Aspect 


The National Conference on Traffic Safety, interested only in 
making the highways safe by reducing traffic accidents, has as- 
serted that a person who is sufficiently mature to be eligible for a 
motor vehicle operator’s license should be old enough to assume full 
responsibility for any misuse or abuse of the privileges which the 
license confers on him. This traffic safety agency favors the 
handling of all traffic cases by traffic courts, and endorses the prin- 
ciple of uniform penalties for specific traffic law violations without 
regard for age, sex or personal status. It contends that it is unfair 
and unwise to treat a 16- or 17-year-old driver differently than an 
18- or 19-year-old violator. 

Incidentally, the Ohio Municipal Judges Association at its May 
1954 meeting discussed a proposal suggesting a study of the subject 
of granting jurisdiction to municipal courts, mayor’s courts and 
justice of the peace courts to try juvenile traffic offenders. The 
proposal was referred to a committee for study. I understand that 
no definite official stand has been taken by the Municipal Judges 
Association for or against the proposal. 

Those who advocate transferring jurisdiction of cases involv- 
ing juvenile traffic offenders to traffic courts point to the alarming 
rise in juvenile delinquency and contend that juvenile courts have 
all they can do to cope with the steadily-increasing number of 
youngsters charged with committing serious offenses from murder 
down. They urge that it would be better for society if the juvenile 
courts were to concentrate upon these more serious problems and 
leave the handling of traffic cases to the traffic courts. 

In a booklet entitled STANDARDS FOR SPECIALIZED 
COURTS DEALING WITH CHILDREN, prepared in 1954 by the 
United States Children’s Bureau in cooperation with the National 
Probation and Parole Association and the National Council of Juve- 
nile Court Judges, the following significant statement is contained: 

“Traffic Cases: An exception to the court’s jurisdiction over children alleged to 
have violated the law might reasonably be made in relation to minor traffic offenses. 

“In general, such traffic offenses can hardly be considered as indicative of emotional 
disturbance or family disunity, and, therefore, are not in need of the study and special- 
ized handling considered necessary in other forms of delinquency. To place jurisdiction 
over all traffic offenses committed by juveniles in such a specialized court (juvenile 
court) would often create an unnecessary additional burden upon the judge and the other 
court staff. The objective of any action in such cases should be to improve the driving 


habits of these juveniles and to deter them from further violations. There seems to be 
no reason why this cannot be accomplished in a properly administered police or traffic 
court,” 
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Youthful Offender or Delinquent 


In those juvenile courts where youngsters’ traffic cases are 
heard officially, the youthful offender, if guilty, must be adjudged 
a delinquent. Indignant parents resent taking time away from 
their jobs or business to go to the county seat which may be a con- 
siderable distance from their homes, instead of going to the court 
of the local magistrate. Secondly, they complain, “My child is not 
a delinquent. He is a good boy. All he did was fail to stop at an 
intersection. ‘It is unjust to stigmatize him as a delinquent.” 

Generally the public does not regard traffic offenses as involv- 
ing social] stigma or moral obloquy. Therefore, it is argued, a young 
traffic violator should not be classed as a delinquent. 

Frankly, I fail to see any “social” advantage or lessening of 
“stigma” to a youthful traffic offender who will have his traffic 
violation trial in a police court along with countless adults of all 
ages and walks of life, instead of in a juvenile court created by law 
to protect the welfare of children. 

However, it may be proper for this association to give consid- 
eration to proposals made in the past to exempt from the classifica- 
tion of delinquent acts minor traffic offenses for which no jail 
sentence could be imposed. 


The Highway Police 


Highway police complain of practical difficulties in dealing 
with juvenile traffic offenders on the open road, in remote rural 
areas from their homes, etc. They point out that some juvenile 
courts are “loosely organized” sessions for juvenile offenders being 
held sometimes only once or twice a month. Some judges—actually 
probate or common pleas court judges with juvenile court jurisdic- 
tion—are reluctant to try youngsters on routine traffic matters, 
and discourage the bringing of such cases into their courts. It is 
charged that, as a result of this attitude, perhaps two-thirds of the 
cases of juvenile traffic violators in such areas are never brought 
to the attention of the county juvenile courts. The highway patrol 
officers either permit the young offenders to drive on after a scold- 
ing or warning, or bring them before the local traffic magistrate 
to stand trial. 

I understand that this has been one of the basic reasons why 
the Legislature of New Jersey has enacted a statute removing juve- 
nile traffic violations from the jurisdiction of the juvenile courts. 
Only cases involving youngsters whose licenses have been suspended 
or cancelled for previous offenses still remain with the jurisdiction 
of the juvenile courts of New Jersey. 

Despite the formidable arguments presented by advocates of 
the removal of traffic violations by minors from the jurisdiction of 
the juvenile courts, I stand firmly for retaining that jurisdiction. 

The change which they recommend would be a retrogressive 
step—a retreat of more than a half century back to the discarded 
system of formal courts and the corrosive influence of criminal 
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procedures and perhaps incarceration of children in jails, lock-ups 
and workhouses. For more than 50 years, the juvenile courts have 
functioned to enforce the administration of laws enacted for the 
welfare, protection and correction of children under 18 years of age. 
Uniformity of procedure in dealing with children is an imperative 
requirement in the proper handling of their problems. In Cuyahoga 
County, we have 63 political subdivisions—20 cities, 38 villages and 
five townships. Is it better for our teen-agers to have their traffic 
cases heard in the 63 political subdivisions with their varied inter- 
ests and procedures rather than in the children’s court with uni- 
form procedures, trained personnel and specialized facilities and 
know-how for dealing with juvenile problems? 

On the whole, the juvenile courts of the metropolitan counties 
have dealt satisfactorily with minors’ traffic cases. I know that 
in our courts in Cuyahoga County we have dealt firmly and con- 
sistently with juvenile traffic violators. In 1956, we handled ap- 
proximately 3,200 such cases —an increase of 17.6% over the 
preceding year. These cases were handled with promptness and 
dispatch. Less than 2% of juvenile traffic offenders return to our 
court as repeaters. I know of no widespread criticism of our pro- 
cedure. 


Endorsement 


The chief of the Cleveland Police Department reported to an 
investigating committee of the Cleveland Welfare Federation study- 
ing the problem that the police department is satisfied with the 
present arrangement; and believes that “both juvenile traffic viola- 
tors and the community are served more effectively if the hearing 
of such cases is retained by the juvenile court; ... that as far as 
Cuyahoga County is concerned these cases are handled more ef- 
fectively than by the municipal court.” 

Many parents also have praised the juvenile court’s method of 
handling the problems of teen-age traffic violators. 

After a careful and thorough study of this problem, the Board 
of Trustees of the Welfare Federation of Cleveland recently voted 
in favor of juvenile traffic cases being retained by the juvenile 
court, and opposed any proposal and legislation to transfer this 
jurisdiction to the municipal court. It voted further that a letter 
be sent to all municipal, police and mayor’s courts in Cuyahoga 
County urging them to refer all cases involving juvenile traffic 
violators to the Cuyahoga County Juvenile Court for disposition. 

Perhaps the most significant endorsement of present pro- 
cedures came from the Youth Safety Council of the Cleveland Auto- 
mobile Club. This youth safety organization is composed of 141 
high school boys and girls representing 44 high schools of Greater 
Cleveland. They have approved the Juvenile Court’s handling of 
teen-agers’ traffic cases and have expressed the belief that the Juve- 
nile Court’s procedure of suspending driving rights for periods 
commensurate with the gravity of the offense is most effective in 
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bringing about future safe driving and compliance with the law. 
They point out that currently many teen-agers driving cars have 
considerable money and when apprehended for violating a traffic 
law would prefer to go to traffic court where they would be able 
merely to pay a fine and thus dispose of the charge. “But we are 
certain,” say these safety-minded youngsters, “that the traffic court 
procedure of fines would result in a great increase over the 2‘: 
record of traffic violation repeaters among teen-agers—which is 
the present record under the Juvenile Court method.” 
Further Issues 

Foregoing are only some of the issues involved in this impor- 
tant question. Much more can be said on both sides. The whole 
question can stand a more comprehensive study—especially the lack 
of uniformity in the handling of juvenile traffic offenders. We 
ought to know about the variant ways in which juvenile courts in 
the 88 counties of Ohio and other states deal with these cases. How 
many try them officially? How many unofficially through a ref- 
eree system? To what extent are municipal, mayor’s and justice 
of the peace courts hearing such cases? Are they doing this legally 
or illegally? Do some juvenile court judges actually or tacitly per- 
mit the local magistrates to take over juvenile traffic cases? Is 
it consonant with juvenile court concepts to adjudge children 
GUILTY of misdemeanors such as traffic law violations? Or must 
the judgment be a finding of “juvenile delinquency?” Will the 
situation be improved by the enactment of legislation which would 
create a special classification known as “juvenile traffic delinquent” 
so as to remove the so-called “stigma” of “juvenile delinquent?” 

The answers to these questions—as well as to others equally 
significant—will help us intelligently and decisively to answer the 
basic question: “Should Traffic Violations by Minors be Removed 
from the Jurisdiction of the Juvenile Courts?” 


(Address before The Ohio Association Of Juvenile Court Judges 
Columbus, Ohio, January 30, 1957) 


T:..2 name of John J. Connelly was inadvertently omitted from 
the Registration List at the Boston Conference in the 1956 Year- 
book, “Salute to American Youth.” 

Naturally, the host judge and chairman of the arrangements 
committee for the conference would be among those actively pres- 
ent. 

* * 


Nathan J. Kaufman, judge of the juvenile division of the Pro- 
bate Court of Wayne County, Michigan, was honored by the Greater 
Detroit B’nai B’rith at a testimonial dinner in January. 

Member of Pisgah Lodge No. 34, B’nai B’rith, Judge Kaufman 
was cited for his work among young people which has brought him 
national recognition. 

Guest speaker at the dinner was Cleveland’s Cuyahoga County 
Juvenile Court judge, Albert A. Woldman. 
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Lawyers and the Juvenile Court 


Report of the Subcommittee to the National Council 
Boston, Massachusetts, June 1956 


Don’t ever underestimate the importance of the legal profes- 
sion to the juvenile court. Lawyers are in position to make it or 
break it in more ways than one. Not only can they oppose the 
court’s plan for the child and make it difficult to put into operation ; 
they can often make it just about impossible of success. On the 
other hand they can become the court’s ally and not only make it 
easier to inaugurate a sound plan; they can often insure its ultimate 
success. 

If they become distrustful of the court, they can give it a bad 
name and with their influence in the community make it difficult 
if not impossible to secure adequate appropriations and facilities; 
and if they believe in the court they can help get these things. 

And, of course, they can always make it tough for the judge 
to be re-elected or re-appointed. 

Don’t ever underestimate the lawyer! 


Juvenile Courts are Different 


After careful consideration and due deliberation your commit- 
tee has concluded that the only possible excuse lawyers could have 
for being suspicious of juvenile courts is that these courts are dif- 
ferent. And they are different—thank the Lord! 

Now all humans are inclined to be a little afraid of something 
different from what they are used to. And we of the legal profes- 
sion seem to be peculiarly susceptible to neophobia, fear of some- 
thing new. So the judge’s main job is simply to get the lawyer 
acquainted with the court, to make him familiar with it, to help 
him understand what it is, how it operates, why it works that way. 

To this end, your committee offers the following suggestions, 
all of which have been tried with more or less success in one or 
more juvenile courts. If there are some you don’t like, just forget 
them; they’re not mandates. 


Suggestions for Judges 


1. Cultivate lawyers as a group. 

Participate actively in local, state and American Bar Associa- 
tions. Attend all meetings and sit next to different lawyers each 
time. Show sufficient interest to get on a committee or two, then 
work at it. Offer to speak on some of their programs; they’re not 
likely to turn you down. 

Furnish local Bar with reprints of juvenile code, including 
citations to leading cases expounding its constitutionality, etc. 
Furnish local Bar with mimeographed instructions where to find 
different court records, etc., and how to obtain access to them. Con- 
tribute explanatory articles to any Bar Bulletin you can make. Fur- 
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nish local Bar with reprints of famous McKesson and Neely “The 
Attorney and the Juvenile Court” (August 1955 issue, Los Angeles 
Bar Bulletin). 

Post sign in waiting room advising clients of right to legal 
counsel (with Bar’s approval, of course). If possible, provide a con- 
ference room where attorney may talk privately with client. Divide 
local Bar into groups of 20-30 and invite them, a group at a time, 
to have dinner with you in your detention home (after the children 
have finished). After dining, you and a staff member or two make 
short talks explaining everything, then take them on a tour of the 
building. It may be advisable to make a charge to cover the cost 
of the meal. (One court finally got a new building largely as a re- 
sult of conducting groups through the old one.) Build up a library 
of up-to-date books and articles on delinquency, courts and .deten- 
tion, and keep it on loan to all the individual lawyers you can in- 
terest. 

The Lawyer Who “Has a Case” 

2. Cultivate the lawyer who “has a case” before you as if he 
were your own best friend—and try to make him that. 

Before the hearing invite him into your chambers—alone. Of- 
fer him your best hospitality. Show your hand. Don’t hold out 
on him. He’s entitled to see anything you see. (If your staff is 
inclined to go in for this heavy “confidential” stuff, tell them not 
to put anything in their reports they don’t want a lawyer to see.) 

Make sure the lawyer understands the philosophy of the court. 
Then get his ideas and try to agree on what will be best for the 
child. When you agree, try to persuade him to sell the idea to his 
client, the child’s parents. He’s in a better position to do this than 
you are—they hired him. Make him your ally too. If you can’t 
get him to agree, re-examine your plan. Maybe it’s not so hot. 
After all, most lawyers are on the intelligent side. 

Don’t let him tell you his job is merely to obtain for his client 
what he says he wants. It would be a spineless and stupid ethic 
that would thus debase the lawyer to the status of a pimp or pro- 
curer. The lawyer has a higher duty to give his client the benefit 
of his judgment, the best advice he can. 


Your Staff 


3. Since the lawyer will be coming into contact with various 
— of your staff it is essential that those contacts be bene- 

icial. 

First teach your staff, every member, the elementary legal 
principles they need to know in a juvenile court; not only constitu- 
tional rights but the substantive law, and procedure too—especially 
evidence, hearsay, opinion, etc., the right to notice, a day in court, 
appeal, etc. Staff must know the importance of sending notices to 
attorneys as well as clients. The lawyer is humiliated when he is 
overlooked—and that doesn’t help anybody. Staff should learn to 
converse with lawyers in legal lingo. Lawyers bristle when they 
hear social work gobbledygook. 
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Maybe you or a certain staff member dislike a certain lawyer; 
maybe you realize he isn’t social-minded; maybe he’s crooked or 
just not very bright. You, being a lawyer yourself, understand he 
still has his rights and is entitled to respect and courtesy at all 
times. Does your staff member? You should teach by both ex- 
ample and precept. A crooked or stupid lawyer can be more 
dangerous to the court than an honest, competent one! 

Constantly remind your staff that it never pays to argue with 
a lawyer. First, they have a slim chance of convincing him. Sec- 
ond, if they should happen to convince him, he will think he can’t 
afford to admit it. Third, if they should happen to seem to get the 
best of an argument they will lose in the long run, for the lawyer 
is likely to resent it and nurse the resentment. Few things can 
make a lawyer feel ignominious like being shown up by a social 
worker in front of a client. 

In Conclusion 

If a lawyer is inclined to make trouble and gum the works, 
always remember it’s most likely because he doesn’t understand 
fully what you are trying to do and how. And, if he doesn’t under- 
stand, ’taint his fault, brother. Whose job is it to enlighten him 
but yours? 

Paul W. Alexander, Chairman 


William H. Henchey, presiding justice of the Fourth District 
Court of Eastern Middlesex, and John J. Connelly, presiding justice 
of the Boston Juvenile Court, were members of a panel of key of- 
ficials discussing ‘Root Causes of Juvenile Delinquency” sponsored 
by the Boston City Federation of Organizations on February 15. 

Judge Henchey, president of the Massachusetts Council of 
Juvenile Court Judges, told the 300 women delegates and public 
officials that parents must command respect of their children by 
the manner in which they conduct themselves. 

“Parents are to blame when they neglect their children. In the 
majority of cases, delinquency starts in the home,” he observed. He 
cited neglect, vice, separation of parents, bickering and fighting in 
front of children. 

“Youth is daring, bold, but it emulates. It must have ideals 
and idols. This is a hard job not only for the police but for the 
entire community.” 

Judge John J. Connelly, pointing to an increase in juvenile 
court cases in his jurisdiction from 1,000 in 1930 to 1,100 last year, 
declared he has never seen so many “confused and difficult chil- 
dren.” He asserted 75 percent of the vicious criminals began their 
careers in childhood. 

He recommended a specially selected police group as the 
“authoritative agency to stamp out the hard core of delinquency,” 
with their work complemented by the establishment of a higher 
moral code in the community at large. He declared the 90 percent 
of well-behaved children must be protected against the other 10 


percent. — The Boston Daily Globe 
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Juvenile Delinquency and the 
Gang Problem 


By LEONARD MICHAEL PROPPER, Judge 
Juvenile Division, Municipal Court 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Juvenile delinquency is not a new problem: 
It has had its hills and valleys in the last fifty 
years ; but at various times it has taken on certain 
abnormal aspects which, if not checked, can lead 
to a most serious condition. In a degree, today 
we have this abnormality. It takes the form of 
gang activity. The gang is, certainly, the product 
of a mob psychology which can come about by 
virtue of many causes. A juvenile may have too 
much time on his hands for many reasons — pa- 

, rental neglect or parental employment or parental 
inability to cope with problems (too many children in the family) ; 
inadequate resources for recreation in his particular neighborhood ; 
inability to obtain employment because of draft situation; a not- 
too-strong adult leadership in his school or neighborhood. If any 
or all or similar types of these factors are present, the situation 
lends itself to the formation of a gang. 

Gang Types 

There can be, furthermore, two types of gangs. That which 
congregates because of some slight, fancied or otherwise (groups 
from other sections of the city dating the local boys and girls), and 
thereafter explodes; or that which is of a more permanent nature 
and is formed and exists for the sole purpose of vandalism, tribute 
and mischief. This latter is, of course, the more dangerous type of 
gang because of its fundamentally wrong ideology. 

It is my belief that we, in the first instance, must deal with 
the immediate problem; initially with the gangs which are already 
formed, or are in the process of being formed. Then, as a natural 
sequence of our dealing with this, we must examine the entire field 
of juvenile delinquency and discover our resources, our needs; and 
how, with what we have and with what we can obtain, we can bet- 
ter the situation under our system of government. I specifically 
mention our system of government because we must realize that 
everything we do by way of prevention must be done in a manner 
that will preserve the rights of the juvenile and the parent and we 
must not allow ourselves, because of hysteria or otherwise, to 
punish or restrict the many because of the transgressions of the 
few. By far the greater majority of our boys and girls are good 
and it is our purpose not to limit them in their healthy, normal 
scheme of things; but our purpose is, rather, to seek out the 
minority who might go wrong and place them upon the right track! 
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The Frontal Attack 


Since I have stated that the most pressing problem at the pres- 
ent is the juvenile gang, I believe that it should be dealt with im- 
mediately in the following manner: 


Take a good proportion of police cycle officers whose primary 
duty seems to be the writing-up of parking tickets, and any 
other officers who can be spared, and put them on beats as foot 
policemen for the purpose of breaking up congregations of chil- 
dren on public streets, and in public places where they should 
not be (places where liquor or beer are served). Foot police- 
men will deter, even by their presence, the commission of delin- 
quencies in all areas, but especially in areas where experience 
has taught us that delinquencies occur with some degree of 
frequency. 

Without the benefit of any curfew law, which is not needed 
because it strikes at no cause, we should continue the practice 
of questioning any suspicious-looking characters, juvenile and 
others, at any time of day or night. The police have the power 
and ability to do this under the present law and this can and 
will be an excellent deterrent. 

Have the juvenile aid bureau of the police department, the pro- 
bation department of the juvenile court and the school system 
confer relative to the experience of these three agencies con- 
cerning the gang problem and the participants thereof who are 
known to them. Then set up a system of investigation and 
questioning as a joint venture of the three agencies and bring 
in for such investigation and questioning any juvenile who has 
been remotely connected with the problem, either as an ag- 
gressor or as a victim, or as one who has been an “unwilling” 
gang member. 


Ground Observers 


Make the good students part of the effort. In this connection 
I believe that the school system could, on a high plane, set up 
a student investigation patrol (if the name is not too palatable, 
a better one could be found) composed of outstanding pupils 
who would alert the school teachers, counsellors and principals 
to certain unwholesome conditions which, if pursued, would be 
detrimental to the school body. 

I have advocated such a plan ever since we became aware 
of the gang situation about two years ago. The answer given 
my suggestion at that time was to the effect that I would be 
making “stool pigeons” out of the children. I respectfully sug- 
gest that a juvenile should disabuse his mind of such thoughts 
because I conceive that the youngster is serving his school com- 
munity better when he alerts the adults to a real problem than 
he does by not bringing the problem to light, allowing it to 
grow and fester so that in the long run the result will be of 
greater harm to the student and the student body. Further- 
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more, the community, school and governmental, must uphold the 
young investigator in his work and must assure him that there 
will be no reprisals so that he can become a good youthful 
citizen without fear. ; 


Causes of Delinquency 


When we turn from the immediate problem of youthful gang- 
sterism to the ultimate one of juvenile delinquency the specifics 
with which I have dealt up to this time, must, frankly, give way to 
some generalities. It must be remembered that there is no one 
panacea for this problem. In its immense aspect it has no one 
cause; therefore it can have no one cure. Broken homes, housing 
conditions, comic books, television, sex magazines, neglectful or 
overwhelmed parents, lack of recreation resources, minimum church 
or Sunday school attendance—one or a combination of these items 
may be present to cause the delinquency of a juvenile. Since we 
can give no one answer to the entire problem it behooves us to re- 
examine the individual causes and re-evaluate our methods of com- 
batting them in order that we may attack the problem with renewed 
vigor and with renewed interest. 

For the purpose of this examination we should discuss first 
the facets of prevention in this field, and then those of treatment— 
always keeping in mind that the good juvenile is in the majority 
and therefore our approach must in no way become so onerous to 
him and to his parents as to change their method of thinking or 
way of life. We must prevent or treat, in a positive manner, the 
juvenile who would go astray without adversely affecting the good 
boy and girl. Causes of delinquency in specific persons or areas 
must be discovered and the attack must be on those causes rather 
than on the youthful community as a whole. 


District Committees 


There is not much doubt that the focal point of juvenile ex- 
istence is the school. Therefore dividing up the city into districts 
conterminous with the various school districts, for the purpose of 
investigating our resources and potentialities for the prevention of 
delinquency, seems a natural one. A committee should be formed 
in each school district consisting of the following: 

The school district superintendent. 

A representative from a home and school association. 

A representative of the bureau of recreation who is a 
supervisor of a city recreational facility in that district. 
A representative of a “red feather” agency dealing with 
youth in that district. 

One member each of the Protestant, Catholic and Jewish 
clergy in the district. 

A representative from any denominational youth group or 
service in the district. 

A representative from a housing project in the district. 
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The various district committees should then research into the 
facilities which are contained within the confines of their respective 
districts. Questionnaires directed to the children as well as the 
adults in the district might serve as an invaluable aid to the com- 
mittees in helping them to discover, aside from their own investiga- 
tion, how the children in their district spend their spare time, what 
resources, recreational as well as living, are needed, whether direc- 
tion is lacking in the home, in the recreational facilities, etc. By 
breaking down this type of research into a manageable neighbor- 
hood area much more can be accomplished than can be done on a 
city-wide basis, which up to this time has been our sole method of 
survey. 

Correcting Deficiencies 


After the district committee has completed its research it 
should then proceed toward correcting the deficiencies which it has 
discovered within its confines by presenting its findings to the 
parent groups of its constituent members and press such parent 
groups for positive action in the field of the parent group. Thus 
if a new school is needed, the Board of Education should be made 
aware of it. If a new recreation center or a new director in an 
existing one will be beneficial, the Department of Recreation should 
know about it. If only an insufficient number of children are 
known to the religious institutions in the area, a drive should be 
started to make the youngsters and parents cognizant of this great 
force for good. If the initial research and its followup by the com- 
mittee are thorough and positive, untold benefits can result! 

Unlike the prevention aspect of the juvenile delinquency prob- 
lem, which is a citizen as well as a governmental responsibility, the 
treatment phase of the subject is, in accordance with the law, en- 
tirely a governmental responsibility. The schools, the police and 
the courts have been given, by the legislature, the power of exam- 
ination, investigation and treatment of the child in trouble. Over 
a period of years an alert board of education, a competent police 
force and an outstanding juvenile court system have stamped 
Philadelphia as one of the leading communities of our country in 
the realm of the treatment of juvenile delinquents. It is to be re- 
membered, also, that because of the efficiency and experience that 
these three govermental agencies have acquired through the years, 
they too play a great role in the prevention of delinquency. The 
counsellor and psychological services of the Board of Education, the 
investigation and examination service of the juvenile aid bureau of 
the police department, and the probation, psychiatric and psycho- 
logical service of the juvenile division of the municipal court are 
invaluable in the prevention as well as in the treatment of the 
problem. 


Costs 


However, just as the community agencies must be made aware 
of the neighborhood problem, so must the taxpayers of a large city 
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be made aware of the problems of their duly constituted govern- 
mental agencies in order that the same taxpayers may realize that 
the cost of these valuable governmental services in an expanding 
economy and a growing population are large; and‘ are better spent 
in the examination, diagnosis, rehabilitation, care, and treatment 
of juveniles than they would be in the sometimes hopeless task of 
reforming adult criminals. Furthermore, the cost of treating a 
youthful offender is far less, in the long run, than that expended 
for adults when we consider not only the adult’s cost of maintenance 
in a prison but also the intermediate adverse effect he has had upon 
the general economy in his journey to that institution. 

To better the treatment, and concomitantly the prevention 
situation, the citizen must realize that more psychiatric and psycho- 
logical services are needed on a school basis, on a community basis 
and on a juvenile court basis. A greater police force is needed for 
a greater population. The juvenile court requires more probation 
officers so that the present case load per probation officer may 
be reduced to an extent that such officers can adequately supervise 
the juvenile who has been in trouble and who can be rehabilitated. 
All these expanded services need money to support them, but no one 
can gainsay the fact that it is money well spent. 

The problem of juvenile gangsterism and juvenile delinquency 
must and can be controlled. However, citizens must be willing to 
give of their time and efforts and money to aid in the solution of 
these problems. 


Editor’s Note: We are indebted to THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER for the following: 


Judge Propper, 44, died in his sleep at his home in Roxborough on February 5, 
1957. Death was caused by a coronary occlusion. 

A native of Philadelphia, Judge Propper attended Roxborough High School, re- 
ceived a bachelor of science degree in economics from the University of Pennsylvania 
in 1933, and was graduated from that university’s law school in 1936. 

Three years later, he was appointed a Pennsylvania deputy attorney general, and 
served in that post until 1941. In 1942, he was named an assistant district attorney. 
He remained on the prosecutor’s staff until 1952 when Governor John 5S, Fine ap- 
pointed him to Municipal Court to occupy one of the three new judgeships created by 
the state Legislature. He was elected to a full ten-year term in 1953. 

His wide experience with the problems of the young during his service with the 
district attorney’s office led to his being assigned from the start to the juvenile divi- 
sion of the Municipal Court. He presided in that branch until near the end of 1956. 
Judge Propper’s view generally was that more could be accomplished by the “in- 
formal” approach characteristic of present-day juvenile courts than by “get tough” 
policies involving punishment and imprisonment. He maintained that there was no 
single cause of juvenile delinquency and therefore no single cure for it. 

Judge Propper was a frequent contributor to periodicals on the subject of com- 
munity responsibility for the problems of the young. 

He was a member of the executive committee of the Pennsylvania Council of 
Juvenile Court Judges and a member of the Pennsylvania Department of Welfare’: 
Citizens Advisory Committee on Mental Deficiency. He was also active in civic and 
Masonic organizations. 
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Freedom of the Press Again-or Still 
An Editorial 


The newspapers of the nation thought through this matter of 
making news out of children who are served by the juvenile courts 
and decided that it was in the interest of such children and in the 
public interest as well that their names and other identifying data 
concerning them should not be published. 

The reason for the adoption of this self-imposed rule was the 
recognition on the part of our friends of the press that the problem 
of retraining and rehabilitating these children is made much harder 
by such publicity. 

It is probable, also, that these men of the press will be moved 
to hearty cooperation as they become aware of the fact that these 
juvenile courts are really “last chance courts” where a final earnest 
effort is made to turn wayward and neglected children away from 
criminal associates and activities. It is significant that better 
than eight children out of ten respond to the treatment of the juve- 
nile court and make good; but less than three out of ten respond to 
the punishment of the criminal court and make good. 

The most hopeful portent in the present trial of the children’s 
court before the bar of public opinion is that the press has come to 
see the plight and problems of children who are in trouble and has 
come to recognize the true nature of the court: That it is the legal 
instrumentality in which is vested the parental concern and author- 
ity of the state in the matter of its wayward or neglected children; 
that it operates “in the interest of” and not “against” the child; 
that the ancient idea of the lex talionis, an eye for an eye, a tooth 
for a tooth, is not appropriate; that in operation it is a hearing in 
chancery to ascertain the facts and determine what it is best to do 
to reclaim this erring child for good citizenship; that it tries, ac- 
cording to the classic definition of those who, in Chicago 57 years 
ago, drew up the first juvenile court law ever enacted anywhere in 
the world, “to accord to the child before it the same discipline and 
correction that a wise parent should give his own child.” 

With this enlightened conception in mind, it is hard to under- 
stand the apparently increasing insistence of a very small number 
of newspapers on smearing the names and tragedies of children 
over the pages of the papers, making terribly difficult the task of 
those of us in the juvenile court who are sworn to make our best 
efforts to salvage them. 

But it must be recognized that there are an insignificant few 
of the “Yellow Journalism” sheets still disgracing the newspaper 
field; and it.is true there are still left a little group of sadistic 
“thrill hounds” on hand to serve these sensational sheets. But the 
noise of these is out of all proportion to their importance; and we 
may rejoice that the vast majority, once they see the whole picture, 
will work with us to help salvage and reclaim these children who, 
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after all, are mainly the products of family, community, and social 
neglect and corruption and the evil influences growing out of them. 


Does Publicity Help Here? 


At a recent public meeting where this matter was debated by 
three judges and three newspaper editors, G. Bowdon Hunt of Polk 
County, Florida, asked the newspaper men this: “If we accept the 
basic principle of the juvenile court as one that should follow the 
example of the good father, should not the good father, in the name 
of publicity, when he is compelled to correct Junior call in all the 
neighbors, explain to them all the boy’s misdeeds, and ask them to 
observe the woodshed or equivalent execution of justice?” Wouldn’t 
that be a big help to a delicate situation and relationship? 

On the same occasion, your editor was being interviéwed on 
television by three reporters from a paper who thought the press 
ought to be permitted to be the judges of what should be printed. 
“What would you do,” one of them asked me, “with a boy 11 or 12 
years old who came to school armed with two loaded pistols?” He 
eyed me with a stern and challenging look as he asked the question. 


“Why, I would take him into custody at once, take his pistols 
away from him, and detain him securely until I could find out what 
would be best to do with him,” I answered. “By the way,” I was 
moved to ask, “do you know anything about the boy except that he 
showed up at school with two loaded pistols?” My interrogator had 
to admit that he did not. “Then you wouldn’t know what to do with 
him anymore than I do, except to disarm him and put him in safe 
keeping; would you?” He had to admit that he wouldn’t. He also 
reminded me that he was the one to ask the questions, not to answer 
them. 

But I refused to be diverted from his promising lead and went 
on to suggest that the lad might have come from one of those fouled- 
up homenests where mother was a prostitute, father a pimp or de- 
serter, or where other shocking and adverse moral conditions might 
prevail. In such a case, the boy might have been disgusted and 
resentful toward the cock-eyed world and ready to shoot it out with 
whoever showed up regardless of whether they were particips 
criminis or not. In that case, the boy might be placed with a decent 
relative, preferably at a little distance from the home setting; or 
he might be sent to a foster home of the right kind; or he might be 
sent to a boys’ home; or, maybe, all these failing, to the Boys’ Train- 
ing School... . This not for punishment, but for restraining and 
for training by someone who cared, who was decent, and who was 
competent. 

“Or,” I told my questioner, “he might have been the indulged 
son of a rich family whose parents gave him everything he asked 
for, but were too busy with society or business matters to give him 
the one thing he needed most, the personal care and affection that 
a child craves, and needs like a plant needs sunshine. A little pa- 
rental reforming would be indicated in that case. Maybe this child 
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might need to be removed to a place where he would have someone 
who would care for him and have time for him. Maybe some of the 
other things suggested for the first imaginary lad from across the 
tracks might be needed.” 


At any rate, not publicity but careful study and a knowledge 
of the facts in the case would be needed, 


Does Punishment — including Publicity — Deter Others? 


It is related that in Merrie Olde England in the ancient days, 
it was sought to deter pickpockets from operating by having the 
hanging of those caught and convicted advertised and made a public 
spectacle. But the experiment had to be given up; the crowds at- 
tracted furnished such good pickings for the unapprehended and 
unhung pickpockets that the problem was merely aggravated by 
this deterring publicity. 


A few weeks ago, a newspaper in a large city printed a whole 
page of names and facts about some boy gangs who had been fight- 
ing each other and had terrorized the neighborhood at night. 
Finally, a couple of the boys were killed. 


Of course, no one will minimize the seriousness of this situa- 
tion, particularly not the parents and friends of the two boys who 
were killed. But the whole pageful of boys involved had been 
publicly branded as gang murderers. They will all come into juve- 
nile court. It will be hard to rehabilitate them. 


Nearly every one of us has belonged to some sort of a gang. 
Boys are by nature gregarious. Not all are mean and aggressive; 
some just tag along. Of course, they have to go the whole route 
when the game starts; otherwise, they are “yellow” and “chicken.” 
Maybe those wielding knives or guns that killed did not mean to 
do that. Perhaps they thought they were just defending themselves. 
The power of group opinion is strong. It takes more heroism than 
most of us have to refrain from doing what “they do” when we are 
“one of them.” 


Here we have a slum area in a city; the usual weak home con- 
trol or discipline of children; demoralized or depraved homes above 
the average; few public or private facilities for leisure time activi- 
ties; a poorly policed area; a place of dives and dubious activities ; 
a place where the crime rate is high. The people, being poor, have 
more than the usual number of children. Shouldn’t we expect kid 
gangs? 

Boxed in on the page where these youthful criminals were 
listed and described was a statement that 84 additional juvenile aid 
bureau officers were needed to avert future tragedies like the one 
described. 

Did two boys need to die and several score more be publicly 
stigmatized and branded for that particular great city to be made 
aware of the fact that more workers with children and youth were 
urgently needed to avert and avoid tragic episodes like this? And 
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did it make the exposure more effective and more productive of 
remedial action to pillory the boys concerned in the public press? 

Most of us who have been compelled to see the whole story of 
events like this one do not think it helpful or justifiable to vent the 
public spleen or frenzy on children who are, in part at least, the 
victims of neglect and of adverse social conditions for which they 
are not responsible. The press can, indeed, do a great public service 
by exposing conditions that lead to tragedies like this. If to tell 
all the lurid and spectacular facts is required, let it be done; but it 
seems that this could be done without loading an undue measure of 
guilt and responsibility on the children who are the victims of the 
situation, and probably the least responsible of all concerned, for 
the unfortunate criminogenic conditions that caused the tragedy. 

The Best Way — Make Friends with your Editor . 

The leadership in the newspaper world consists of broad- 
gauged and sensible men who really want to serve the public wel- 
fare. 

The best way to make friends with them so that they will give 
a fair appraisal of the juvenile court and its children is to invite 
them in to see every step and detail of your court operation. Let 
them know that neither the judge, the counselors, nor any other of 
the personnel connected with the court, is immune from legitimate 
criticism. If your court does a sloppy and ineffective job because 
it has only ten percent of the staff necessary to meet adequately 
the cases handled, ask the editor to criticize and also to explain why 
you are not living up to your standards and ideals. Let him tell the 
public and those who have it in their power to relieve the situation. 
Ask him only to live up to his self-imposed rule not to publish the 
names of the children; and that, because we have a better chance 
to salvage them if they are not publicly stigmatized, 

Is the juvenile court concept of guardianship and guidance of 
wayward children and youth the “greatest step forward in the ad- 
ministration of Anglo-Saxon justice since the Great Charter,” as 
Dean Pound observes? I am sure the press can help us cause the 
public to understand this if we can cause them to understand this 
humane legal provision for the care, guidance, and protection of 
children whom most every one has failed. 

If you are having trouble with your press, try making friends 
with your editor. You will be agreeably surprised. 


Walter Scott Criswell 


Dues for 1957 are still payable: Life membership, $100; sus- 
taining membership, $5; individual membership, $2; state associa- 
tion membership, $1. Please remit to: 

HON. VENABLE VERMONT, Treasurer 
Spartanburg, South Carolina 
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PROGRAM 


Pennsylvania Mason 


Fuvenile Court Institute 


( 
=> 


Fifth Session 
January 23 to 28, 1957 


Juvenile Court of Allegheny County 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


| 


Juvenile Court Judges Journal 


Hon. Gustav L. Schramm Hon. Walter Scott Criswell Dr. Earl A. Dimmick 


Wednesday, January 23 
Registration - Webster Hall Hotel 


3:30 p.m.—Causerie 
Juvenile Court Building 
3333 Forbes Street 


6:00 p.m.—Buffet Supper 
7:30 p.m.—Opening Session 
The Juvenile Court Movement in America 


Hon. Walter Scott Criswell 

Editor 

The National Juvenile Court Foundation 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Greetings: Mr. William E. Yeager, R.W.P.G.M. 
Chairman 
Children’s Service Committee 
Warren, Pennsylvania 


Mr. Charles H. Nitsch, R.W.G.M. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


The opening session will offer a good opportunity for all to 
become personally acquainted with each other ...a warm-up time 
and the beginning of good fellowship. 


Distinguished leaders will be associated with the Fellows of 
the Institute during the session, stimulating personal relationships 
and the free and full exchange of ideas and experiences. It is 
hoped that those present will participate freely so that maximum 
benefits may be secured for each individually and for the develop- 
ment of service to troubled children by the judicial process. 
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Thursday, January 24 
9:30 a.m.—Court Session and Procedures 
12:15 p.m.—Lunch - Juvenile Court Building 
1:30 p.m.—Court Session and Procedures 
3:30 p.m.—Webster Hall Hotel 
Court-School Relationships 


Dr. Earl A. Dimmick 
Superintendent 
Pittsburgh Public Schools 


Very Rev. Msgr. John B. McDowell 
Superintendent 


Catholic Schools of the Diocese of Pittsburgh 


Mr. Oscar J. Schwarm 

Director 

Division of Guidance and Child Accounting 
Pittsburgh Public Schools 


7:30 p.m.—Webster Hall Hotel 
Court-Police Relationships 


Mr. James F. McKnight 
Inspector 


Bureau of Police of the City of Pittsburgh 


The Fellows will attend Court sessions in groups of five in 
order to participate actively in the proceedings. Meanwhile, others, 
in appropriate groups, will familiarize themselves with the pro- 
cedures in the Detention Home and in the Probation, Medical, and 
Clerical Departments of the Court. 


Mr. Oscar J. Schwarm Mr. James F. McKnight Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway Dr. Edward H. Litchfield 
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Friday, January 25 


9:30 a.m.—Court Session and Procedures 
12:15 p.m.—Lunch - Juvenile Court Building 
1:30 p.m.—Court Session and Procedures 
3:30 p.m.—Visit to the: 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Research 
Greetings: General Matthew B. Ridgway 
Chairman 
Board of Trustees 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Research 
5:15 p.m.—Visit to the: 
Nationality Rooms of the University of Fittsburgh 
Dr. Edward H. Litchfield 
Chancellor 
University of Pittsburgh 


Saturday, January 26 
9:30 a.m.—Webster Hall Hotel 
Medical Program of Pittsburgh and the Court 
Chairman: Samuel M. Wishik, M. D. 
Professor of Maternal and Child Health 
Graduate School of Public Health 
University of Pittsburgh 
Stanley B. Morgenlander, M. D. 
Bertha M. Most, M. D. 
Juvenile Court Staff 
2:15 p.m.—Lunch - Webster Hall Hotel 
1:30 p.m.—Bus leaves for the Thorn Hill School 
4:00 p.m.—Court-Institution Relationships 
Hon. G. Howland Shaw 
Chairman 
Attorney General’s Conference on Crime and 
Juvenile Delinquency, 1946 
Washington, D.C. 
6:00 p.m.—Dinner - The Thorn Hill School 


1 


Samuel M. Wishik, M.D Hon. G. Howland Shaw Rev. Dr. Rt. Rev. 
George A. Avery Thomas J. Quigley 
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Rev. Dr. Rt. Rev. 


Hon. Hon. 
William H. McNaughter Robert J. Lamont Denis = Chester H. Rhodes 


Sunday, January 27 


3:30 p.m.—Discussion 


6 
7 


Court Room - Juvenile Court Building 


:00 p.m.—Buffet Supper - Juvenile Court Building 
:30 p.m.—Spiritual Values in Family and in Community Life 


Rev. Dr. George A. Avery 

R. W. Grand Secretary 

Masonic Temple 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Right Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. Quigley 

Chairman 

Executive Committee 

Catholic School Board of the Diocese of Pittsburgh 


Monday, January 28 


12:00 noon - Luncheon - Urban Room, Penn-Sheraton Hotel 


Presiding: Mr. George H. Deike, R.W.P.G.M. 
Invocation: Rev. Dr. Robert J. Lamont 
Minister 
The First Presbyterian Church 
Toastmaster: Mr. William E. Yeager, R.W.P.G.M. 
Chairman 
Children’s Service Committee 


Hon. David L. Lawrence Mrs. John M. Phillips Hon. John J. Kane Hon. Charles A. Jones 
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. Deike Mr. Charles H. Nitsch Mr. William E. Yeager David F. Maxwell, Esq. 


Presentation of Anniversary Gift for Children to 
The National Juvenile Court Foundation, Inc. 

Mrs. John M. Phillips 
Acceptance by Hon. William H. McNaugher 
President Judge of the Common Pleas Court 
who, six years ago on November 30, 1950 
granted the Charter to the Foundation 
Mary Jo Reynolds, a six-year-old child who represents 
the more fortunate children of America, to benefit the 
less fortunate 
Hon. Gustav L. Schramm, Chairman 
Board of Trustees of the 
National Juvenile Court Foundation 
Greetings: Hon. David L. Lawrence 

Mayor 

City of Pittsburgh 
Presentation of: 
Hon. Charles Alvin Jones, Chief Justice 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 

Hon. John J. Kane 

Chairman 

Board of County Commissioners 
Introduction of: 
David F. Maxwell, Esq., President 
American Bar Association 

Hon. Charles Alvin Jones 


Address: David F. Maxwell, Esq. 


Presentation of Awards to the Fellows 
of the fifth session of the 
Pennsylvania Mason Juvenile Court Institute 


Mr. Charles H. Nitsch, R.W.G.M. 
Benediction: Right Rev. Denis O. Strittmatter, 0.S.B. 
Archabbot 
Saint Vincent Archabbey 
Latrobe, Pennsylvania 
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Fellows of the Institute 


CHESTER CUSH CHAMBERS 


LL.B. Washington & Lee University, Lexington, Vir- 
ginia, 1915; public school teacher; admitted to West Virginia 
bar, 1915; mayor, Logan, West Virginia, 1925-26; United 
States Army World War I, second lieutenant; Logan County, 
West Virginia, American Bar Associations; past president 
West Virginia Judicial Association; American Judicature 
Society, Mason 33°, Rotary Club, Boy Scouts; judge, Circuit 
Court, Seventh Judicial Circuit, Logan, West Virginia, since 
1937. 


JOHN D. DARNELL 


LL.B. Jefferson School of Law, 1941; admitted to Ken- 
tucky bar, 1942; United States Army Air Force, 1941-45, 
China, Burma, India theatre of operations; political, vet- 
erans’, fraternal, sportsmen’s, social organizations; Kentucky, 
American Bar Associations; as juvenile court judge, was 
instrumental in founding Kennebec Hall, a county home for 
dependent and neglected children, instituted juvenile juries 
for teen-age traffic violators, and night sessions for con- 
venience of parents and witnesses; judge, County Court of 
Franklin County, Frankfort, Kentucky, since 1951. 


CHAUNCEY M. DEPUY 


LL.B. University of Pennsylvania Law School, 1935; 
graduate research fellow in French criminal procedure, in- 
cluding three months’ observation in French courts, 1935-37; 
burgess of Chambersburg; United States Navy, 1942-45; gen- 
eral law practitioner; past president James Buchanan Joint 
School Board; active in Community Chest, Community Con- 
cert Association, Boy Scouts, Chamber of Commerce; judge, 
Common Pleas Court of Franklin County, Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania. 


WILLIAM A. GINOS, JR. 


LL.B. University of Illinois, 1948; United States Army, 
1943-46, first lieutenant; health and welfare, Boy Scouts 
and Boys’ Clubs of America, church and recreational or- 
ganizations; American Legion, Lions’ Club; member Illinois 
Probate Judges Association, National Council Juvenile Court 
Judges; Montgomery County, Illinois, American Bar Asso- 
ciations; judge, County Court of Montgomery County, Hiblls- 
boro, Illinois, since 1950. 
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CHARLES F. GREEVY 


LL.B. Dickinson School of Law; Theta Chi Fraternity; 
United States Navy, World War II, American, European, and 
Pacific theatres of operation; president Williamsport Coun- 
cil of Churches, cochairman United Conference of Christians 
and Jews; director Lycoming United Fund, YMCA, Wil- 
liamsport cleft palate clinic; trustee IOOF, Phoebe Home, 
Allentown; member Veterans of Foreign Wars, American 
Legion, Elks, Moose, United Commercial Travelers, Odd 
Fellows, Masons; judge, Common Pleas Court of Lycoming 
County, Williamsport, Pennsylvania, since 1952. 


W. TROY HALL, JR. 


LL.B. College of Law, John B. Stetson University, 1941; 
admitted to Florida bar in 1941, and to Federal courts, in- 
cluding the United States Supreme Court later; United States 
Marine Corps, Pacific theatre, 1942-46, separating as first 
lieutenant; Kiwanis, American Legion, Veterans Foreign 
Wars; Phi Alpha Delta, Pi Kappa Phi; president, Florida As- 
sociation County Judges; Florida Bar Association; Florida, 
National Council Juvenile Court Judges; judge, County 
Court of Lake County, Tavares, Florida, since 1948. 


_JOHN WITHERS HEREFORD 


LL.B. West Virginia University, 1925; United States 
Navy, World War I; teacher in public schools of Mason 
County, West Virginia; admitted to Cabell County bar, 1925; 
general law practitioner; assistant prosecuting attorney, Ca- 
bell County, 1933-37; assistant United States attorney, south- 
ern district of West Virginia, 1937-41; West Virginia, 
American Bar Associations; West Virginia Judicial Associa- 
tion, West Virginia Judicial Council; listed, “Who’s Who in 
the East;” judge, Circuit Court, Sixth Judicial Circuit, 
Huntington, West Virginia, since 1941. 


CHARLES G. HUBBARD 


LL.B. University of Michigan Law School, Ann Arbor, 
1906; admitted to McKean County, Pennsylvania, bar; 
elected district attorney for McKean County, 1927, reelected 
1931: judge, Common Pleas Court of McKean County, 
Smethport, Pennsylvania, since 1934. 
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LYLE E. JACKSON 


LL.B. Creighton College School of Law; admitted to Ne- 
braska bar, 1910; general law practitioner; Antelope County 
attorney, 1912-18; chairman, Antelope County crippled chil- 
dren’s committee; charter member, Neligh Rotary Club; 
president, National Bank of Neligh; Odd Fellows, Elks, 
Mason; member, Governor’s Committee on Youth, state and 
county youth organizations; District, Nebraska, American 
Bar Associations; secretary, District Judges Association of 
the State of Nebraska; judge, District Court, Ninth Judicial 
District, Neligh, Nebraska, since 1941. 


NATHAN J. KAUFMAN 


LL.B. Detroit College of Law; member War Labor 
Board, World War II; assistant prosecutor for Wayne 
County, 1946-53; judge, Common Pleas Court, 1953-54; ac- 
tive in civic and fraternal organizations; stresses placement 
of dependent children for adoption rather than in public 
boarding care; has secured approval of a bond issue to pro- 
vide better detention facilities; has instituted a “school for 
parents;” judge, Juvenile Division, Probate Court of Wayne 
County, Detroit, Michigan, since 1954. 


VIRGIL H. LANGTRY 


LL.B. University of Oregon Law School; private practi- 
tioner; consultant, League of Oregon Cities; Judge Advocate 
School, University of Michigan, World War Il; Multnomah 
County, Oregon State, American Bar Associations, American 
Judicature Society; member United Fund (former board 
member), YMCA, County Child Guidance Clinic, Kiwanis 
(past president); Redmond Lodge #153, A.F. and A.M., 
Legion of Honor, Order of DeMolay, (life member) ; judge, 
Domestic Relations Department, Circuit Court, Fourth Ju- 
dicial District, Portland, Oregon, since 1951. 


LUTHER L. LIGGETT 


LL.B. Ohio Northern University, 1942; admitted to bar 
in Ohio; United States Army, security-intelligence corps, 
1941-46; general law practitioner, Marysville city solicitor, 
1947, 48, 53; prosecuting attorney for Union County, 1949- 
52; member, Moose, Elks, Kiwanis, veterans organizations, 
health and welfare groups, Boy Scouts, Mason; Ohio Asso- 
ciation, National Council Juvenile Court Judges; judge, 
Juvenile Division, Probate Court of Union County, Marys- 
ville, Ohio, since 1955. 
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WILLIAM G. LONG 


LL.B. University of Montana, 1916; second lieutenant, 
United States Army (infantry), World War I; general law 
practitioner 1919-33; Boy Scouts (30, years), honorary vice- 
president, chief, Seattle Council; radio commentator, CBS 
station KIRO, Seattle. weekly fifteen-minute program, 
“Judge’s Notebook;” author, “Let’s Put Our Teen-agers to 
Work;” Advisory Council of Judges, National Probation and 
Parole Association, American Bar Association, National 
Council Juvenile Court Judges; judge, The Superior Court, 
Seattle, Washington, since 1933. 


LEO H. McKAY 


LL.B. University of Pennsylvania Law School; general 
law practitioner, county solicitor, Mercer County; Mercer 
County (past president), Pennsylvania, American Bar Asso- 
ciations; American Judicature Society; judge, Common Pleas 
Court of Mercer County, Mercer, Pennsylvania, since 1954. 


JOHN M. MILLIKEN 


LL.B. University of Michigan, 1947; United States Army 
World War II with rank of captain; admitted to Kentucky 
Bar, 1948; board member The Salvation Army, American 
Red Cross, United Givers’ Fund; member American Legion, 
Rotary Club, past vice-president Kentucky Welfare Associa- 
tion; past treasurer Kentucky Junior Chamber of Commerce; 
president Warren County Junior Chamber of Commerce; 
Warren County, Kentucky, American Bar Associations; 
judge, County Court of Warren County, Bowling Green, 


Kentucky, since 1954. 


MARSHALL L. PETERSON 


LL.B. University of Wisconsin School of Law, 1930; 
general law practitioner; juvenile court jurisdiction 1938-42 
resigned for service in United States Navy, World War II; 
interested in developing a positive program for identifying 
predelinquent children and assisting them at the earliest 
possible age; Wisconsin and American Bar Associations; to 
succeed Judge Harold J. Lamboley who resigned to become 
the Supreme Advocate for the Knights of Columbus, re- 
appointed judge, County Court of Green County, Monroe, 
Wisconsin, in 1954. 
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HENRY A. RIEDERER 


LL.B. Kansas City School of Law; private law practi- 
tioner; assistant attorney general; staff member legislative 
research committee; legal adviser to Kansas City Election 
Board, drafted county charter for Jackson County; Delta 
| Theta Phi, Knights of Columbus, Kiwanis Club, Orphans 
i Sponsors, Inc., Kansas City Chamber of Commerce; Kansas 

City, American Bar Associations; National Council Juvenile 

Court Judges; sponsor drivers safety workshops and de- 
i velopment of juvenile court courses in law school curri- 
| culum; judge, Circuit Court, Sixteenth Judicial Circuit, 
Kansas City, Missouri, since 1953. 


EDWIN L. SWOPE 


LL.B. George Washington University, Washington, D.C.; 
assistant to United States Senators Sam G. Bratton and 
Carl A. Hatch; law clerk later to Federal Judge Sam CG. 
Bratton; general law practitioner; New Mexico Youth Com- 
mission, chairman Board of Trustees, New Mexico Boys 
School, by appointment of the Governor; judge, Juvenile 
Court for Division III, Second Judicial District, Albuquer- 
que, New Mexico, since 1949. 


RUSSELL W. THOMAS 


LL.B. Ohio State University, 1925; member law firm 
of Rockwell, Grant, Thomas, and Buckingham and their 
successors 1925-53; Mason, Shriner; Ohio Association, Na- 
tional Council] Juvenile Court Judges; Akron, Ohio Bar 
Associations; judge, Division of Domestic Relations and 
Juvenile Court, Court of Common Pleas of Summit County, 
Akron, Ohio, since 1953. 


JOSEPH L. TRAMBLEY 


LL.B. Georgetown University Law School, admitted to 
the various courts of the District of Columbia, 1920; admit- 
ted to the Bars in Elk County, 1922, and to the Supreme, 
Superior and other courts of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1923; administrative assistant to Hon. Herbert P. Sorg, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 1950-52; member 
Elks, Moose, Knights of Columbus, American Legion, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars; president judge, Common Pleas 
Court of Elk County, Ridgway, Pennsylvania, since 1952. 
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Honorary Fellows of the Institute 


GEORGE A. AVERY 


Grand Secretary of the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania 
since 1952; B.D. Princeton Theological Seminary, 1917; pas- 
tor, Hope Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, 1917-52; Wash- 
ington Lodge — Master, 1927, secretary, 1942-49; district 
deputy master, district A, 1949-52; member University Chap- 
ter No. 256, trustee Philadelphia Council No. 11, Benjamin 
Franklin Consistory; 33°. 


MAX F. BALCOM 


Senior Grand Warden of the Masonic Grand Lodge of 
Pennsylvania; outstanding specialist and consultant in the 
radio tube industry and general field of electronics, includ- 
ing production, sales, finance, legal problems; liaison of- 
ficer during and since World War II between the industry 
and the government; extremely active in civic, welfare, and 
commercial activities in Emporium. 


SANFORD M. CHILCOTE 


LL.B. University of Pittsburgh; law firm of Dickie, Me- 
Camey, Chilcote, and Robinson; Allegheny County, Penn- 
sylvania, American Bar Associations; American College of 
Trial Lawyers; executive committee, International Associa- 
— of Insurance Counsel; R.W.D.G.M. Pennsylvania Grand 

odge. 


WALTER SCOTT CRISWELL 


Editor, National Juvenile Court Foundation, Inc.; ad- 
mitted to Florida bar in 1921; past president, Florida Con- 
ference of Social Work; judge, Juvenile Court of Duval 
County for 31 years, retired 1955; American Legion—past 
post commander, past chairman state child welfare commit- 
tee; recipient of Legion medal for outstanding citizen 1929; 
delegate to White House Conference on Children in 1930 
and 1940; founder, Boys’ Home Association of Jacksonville 
and executive secretary for 33 years; organizer and director 
of Boys’ Service Council; member, past president, Florida, 
National Council Juvenile Court Judges. 
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GEORGE HERMAN DEIKE 


Past Grand Master, chairman of the finance committee, 
of the Grand Lodge of Masons in Pennsylvania; engineer, 
scientist, financier, philanthropist; member American In- 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, National 
Mine Rescue Association, Coal Mining Institute of America, 
Western Pennsylvania Safety Council; coorganizer Mine 
Safety Appliances Company to serve mining and other in- 
dustries with practical safety equipment for the reduction of 
accidents; past master, George W. Guthrie Masonic Lodge. 


Court, since 1945. 


JOHN J. KANE 


Chairman, Board of Commissioners of Allegheny 
County; Duquesne University, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology; member Pennsylvania Legislature, 1932-33; member 
Pittsburgh City Council, 1933-35; Knights of Columbus, 
South Hills Lions Club, Eagles, Elks; honorary member 80th 
Division, Veterans of Foreign Wars; member, County Com- 
missioners of Allegheny County since 1936. 


of Pittsburgh since 1946, 


CHARLES ALVIN JONES 


Chief Justice, Pennsylvania Supreme Court; Mercers- 
burg Academy, Williams College, LL.B. Dickinson School 
of Law, 1910; member law firm of Sterrett, Acheson, and 
Jones, Pittsburgh, to 1930; LL.D. Dickinson College, 1945; 
judge, United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Third 
Circuit from 1939 to 1944; justice, Pennsylvania Supreme 


DAVID L. LAWRENCE 


City of Pittsburgh, Mayor; Collector of Internal Reve- 
nue for Western Pennsylvania, 1933-35; secretary of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 1936; veteran politician— 
past county Democratic chairman, past chairman, Demo- 
cratic national committeeman; World War I veteran; past 
president United States Conference of Mayors and recipient 
of their 1955 distinguished service award; mayor of the City 
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DAVID F. MAXWELL 


Wharton School of Business Administration, LL.B. 
University of Pennsylvania Law School, 1924; member of 
the law firm of Edmonds, Obermayer and Rebmann since 
1929; editorial board, American Bar Journal; past master 
Progress Lodge No. 609, F & AM; state delegate from Penn- 
sylvania to American Bar Association’s House of Delegates, 
1944-52, chairman of Rules and Calendar Committee, 1952, 
chairman of House of Delegates, 1952-54; 80th president, 
1956-57, American Bar Association. 


W. LEROY McKINLEY 


LL.B. University of Pennsylvania; member of the bar 
admitted to local, state and federal courts in the Phila- 
delphia area, and to the Supreme Court of the United States; 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, American Bar Associations; 
long Masonic record in Philadelphia; R. W. Junior Grand 
Warden, Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania. 


RALPH T. MILLER 


Provincial Commander for New England, The Salvation 
Army; child of the regiment; Salvation Army officer since 
1919; corps commander, Brooklyn Citadel Corps, Divisional 
Commander for New Jersey, Divisional Commander for 
Pittsburgh, 1943-55; sponsor, The Salvation Army-Juvenile 
Court Children’s Fund. 


CHARLES H. NITSCH 


Mechanical engineer associated for 45 years with the 

Stokes and Smith Company, Philadelphia, affiliate of Food 

Machinery and Chemical Company; retired June 1, 1956; 

R active in all Masonic circles in Philadelphia, coroneted 33 
ba degree honorary member Supreme Council, Northern Ma- 
sonic Jurisdiction; R.W.G.M. Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania. 
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FRANK J. O'BRIEN 


Ph.D. Clark University, 1916, M.D. Louisville Medical 
School, 1927; psychologist Massachusetts Reformatory for 
Boys, 1920-21; medical director Louisville Psychological 
Clinic, 1922-31; division of child welfare, New York City 
Schools, 1931-55; wide and varied experience in the fields of 
clinical psychology, mental hygiene, education, public health, 
correctional work for delinquents; consultant to First Ses- 
sion, Pennsylvania Mason Juvenile Court Institute. 


HARRIET DUFF PHILLIPS 


Wife of the late John M. Phillips, nationally known 
conservationist; “American Mother” in 1944; Pittsburgh 
Board of Education; founder of Brashear Settlement; past 
president, Pennsylvania Federation Women’s Clubs; in- 
spirator in state Legislature for act creating the Juvenile 
Court of Allegheny County; only woman member of the 
Masonic Children’s Service Committee planning the Penn- 
sylvania Mason Juvenile Court Institute; civic leader, chil- 
dren’s champion. 


ROSCOE POUND 


Son of Judge Stephen Bosworth Pound; Ph.D. Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, 1897; Harvard Law School, 1889-90; lawyer 
and professor, retired since 1947; honorary law degrees from 
foreign and American schools; advisor to Ministry of Jus- 
tice, Republic of China; awarded American Bar Association 
medal for “conspicious service to the cause of American 
jurisprudence” 1940; administrative b ous 
American and European learned, legal and scientific socie- 
ties; prolific author on legal, scientific, Masonic subjects; 
authority on American Law. 


CHESTER H. RHODES 


LL.D. Muhlenberg College; Monroe County, county 
solicitor 1918-20, district attorney 1919; served five terms 
as representative in the General Assembly of Pennsylvania; 
Monroe County, Pennsylvania, American Bar Associations; 
American Judicature Society, American Law Institute; two 
—_ as judge of the Superior Court, president judge, since 
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GUSTAV L. SCHRAMM 


LL.B. University of Pittsburgh, 1924, Ph.D. Columbia 
University, 1928; LL.D. St. Vincent College, 1950, University 
of Pittsburgh, 1954; Junior Chamber of Commerce award 
“in recognition of outstanding achievement” in the legal 
field, 1947; jurist, professor, author; administrative member 
numerous national legal and child welfare associations; 
lecturer on juvenile courts, National Academy, Federal 
Bureau of Investigation; president judge, Juvenile Court of 
Allegheny County since its creation in 1934; director, Penn- 
sylvania Mason Juvenile Court Institute. 


SOPHIE L. SCHRAMM 


Mother of Judge Gustav L. Schramm; teacher, public 
schools of the City of Pittsburgh for more than fifty years; 
volunteer member of the staff of the Juvenile Court of 
Allegheny County for more than ten years; sensitive initia- 
tor of the Salvation Army-Juvenile Court Children’s Fund 
and of the Pennsylvania Mason Juvenile Court Institute; 
life member National Juvenile Court Foundation; among 
first awardees of the Children’s Fund Certificate; “Dis- 
tinguished Mother.” 


G. HOWLAND SHAW 


A.M. Harvard, 1917; honorary doctorates from Holy 
Cross and Boston colleges, Bucknell and Western Reserve 
universities; retired career man in the United States De- 
partment of State with distinguished service in Turkey, and 
personnel training for foreign service; lecturer at Federal 
Bureau of Investigation National Academy; consultant to 
the Pennsylvania Mason Juvenile Court Institute; outstand- 


ing lay leader in children’s field. 


WILLIAM E. YEAGER 


Boys’ work secretary for Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
tion in Hazelton and Warren for four years; United States 
Navy World War 1; community leader with administrative 
responsibilities in the Community Chest and Chamber of 
Commerce, Warren; Boy Scout Silver Beaver Award; 
R.W.P.G.M., chairman, Pennsylvania Grand Lodge commit- 
tees on correspondence, Masonic culture, and children’s 
service. 
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The Journal is proud and pleased to report the public honor 
that has been paid to Harry L. Eastman, president emeritus, Na- 
tional Council of Juvenile Court Judges, in the YMCA Public 
Service Award: 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION OF CLEVELAND 


Public Service Award 


On the occasion of the 103rd Annual Meeting of the Cleveland YMCA 
this Public Service Award is bestowed upon 


Parry Lloyd Eastman 


Learned jurist, distinguished citizen, champion of Law and Youth, Harry Lloyd 
Eastman, for more than three decades, has dedicated himself to the cause of 
Juvenile Court development. As Lawyer, United States Attorney and Judge of 
Juvenile Court he has demonstrated a keen awareness and understanding of 
the changing needs in a changing community. He planned, sponsored and 
directed the erection of our fine Juvenile Court and Detention Home building 
which has served as a model for many communities. To city, state and nation 
he has proven himself an able administrator and a man of vision. His efforts in 
community welfare activities — especially in relation to youth — are legion. He 
has successfully combined the traditional safeguards of the law with techniques 
of the medical and social sciences to the end that our younger citizens may 
receive the care and protection they require. He is truly a Twentieth Century 
Pioneer. Such men as he are the very essence of our American Democracy. 


The Young Men’s Christian Association 
proudly and gratefully makes this award 
on the fifth day of February, 1957. 


CHL L» 


GENERAL SECRETARY PRESIDENT 
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Sophie Lorch Schramm 


Mrs. Sophie Lorch Schramm 
died at her home in Pittsburgh, 
Sunday, February 3, 1957, 

The citation which she re- 
ceived when made an Honorary 
Fellow of the Pennsylvania Mason 
Juvenile Court Institute, last De- 
cember, describes some of the land- 
marks in the life career of this 
great woman. (Please see page 48.) 

Mrs. Schramm started early 
—at age 17—her life’s ministry to 
others by becoming a teacher in 
the public schools of Pittsburgh. 
She ceased this service only when 
she reached the age of compulsory 
retirement. Fifty years in all, was 
this span. How many children were 
blessed by the influence of this gen- 
tle and courageous woman in that 
half century of devoted service? 

What did the life of this con- 
secrated woman mean in its chain 
reaction impact on the lives of chil- 
dren, and others? 

There follows a letter that was written by a happy wife, who is 
an equally happy mother of seven children, in response to a quiz 
contest question, “Who was the greatest influence in your life?” 

The spelling is a little unique in places and the grammar is 
somewhat strained and unusual in spots; but the spirit shines 
through so strong that one forgets spelling and grammar. One in- 
stance where she made a marked improvement in the spelling of a 
word was when she called the “Ferris Wheel” the “Fairy’s Wheel.” 
Only a confirmed etymologist with chronic dyspepsia would fail to 
see that improvement—particularly in terms of the thinking and 
feeling of a child. 

The writer of the letter is named Hazel. She lives in the moun- 
tains of West Virginia. Here’s the letter: 


Dear Mr. and Mrs. Blank: 


This dear lady I am writing about is not any relation to me at 
all but if shc was my own mother I could not love her more. 

You may know her or Iam sure you know of her. She is Mrs, 
Sophie Schramm the mother of one of your most wonderful men 
in Pittsburgh the Juvenile Judge.” (Apparently to Hazel there IS 
only one “Juvenile Judge” in the world, so it was not necessary to 
spell out his name.) 
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It is not because she is his mother that I am writing but be- 
cause she has been the most wonderful, kind and understanding 
person I ever knew and has been a great influence upon my life 
since she was my teacher at Knoxville Junior High School in Pitts- 
burgh. 

I suppose you think I’m an orphan but I am far from one —I 
have two sets of parents. You see my father and mother were 
divorced when I was just a baby, they both married again and I 
was torn between the love of them both and I believe that can be 
worse than being an orphan. (And the editor agrees with her!) 

I lived first with my mother, then my father and back and 
forth again. I never felt I was wanted or loved by eather but I 
loved them both dearly. my mother lives here in West Virginia and 
Dad in Pittsburgh. When I was with eather of them I was miles 
away from the other and I was always homesick for the one I was 
away from, and of course the one I was with thought I loved the 
other one most. 

I am not blaming my parents for the aditude I was taking to- 
ward life. I just got it into my young foolish head that I wasent 
wanted or loved by any one. I was always an added expence and 
in the way. I knew I was verry homely and I never could do any- 
thing right. There just was no reason why any one should pay any 
attenshon to me. I was shy and afraid with every one. I made 
verry poor grades in school. When I went back to my mother when 
I was thirteen I quit school and went to work for myself. A couple 
years later my Dad took me back to Pittsburgh. That is when I 
started to Knoxville Junior High School there and of course I was 
behind other children of my age and that only made matters worse. 
The children never said anything to hurt me but I was out of place 
and at first I couldn’t join in with the other girls laughing and 
talking. I am afraid to think of the kind of woman I'd grown to 
be if Mrs, Schramm hadent come into my life when she did. 

Pll always beleive it was the work of God that brought us to- 
gether. I was in another room first but about a week later because 
our room was too crowded three of us was sent to another room. 
I was sent to Mrs. Schramm’s. 

From the verry first I liked her a lot. She always greeted us 
with a Smile and a pleasant Good Morning. She didint stand for 
any follishness but she was kind and gentel. 

I don’t know when we were drawn togeather first. I only know 
I loved her dearly, that I lived to see her in the morning at school 
and I hated to leave the school in the evening. I don’t know how 
she knew I needed her love and understanding so much but she took 
me under her wing like a loveing mother hen with a stray chick. 
She was never bossy but made me know that I must get ahead and 
when I accomplished something she gave me credit for what I did. 
pi one ever praised me before or made me feel I was worth any- 
thing. 

I remember one day in class Mrs. Schramm said “God never 
made anything there isent some beauty about it.” Before I thought 
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I spoke out “I'd like to know what it is about me”. She smiled. “Why 
Hazel your eyes, they are like Aberham Lincoln’s big soft brown 
eyes. Always keep them smiling and you will always be lovely.” 
I knew she dident mean a beautiful face but if I kept smiling I’d 
have lovely ways. And now, twenty years later I try always to re- 
member to smile no matter how dark things look. 

At seventeen I came back to West Virginia. Mrs. Schramm 
asked me to write to her. So I did and we still write to each other, 
She has helped guid me throu life with her good kind advice. I 
have lots of friends now but best of all a wonderful husband and 
seven lovely children and I am trying to pass on the love and under- 
standing Mrs. Schramm gives to me to them. 

Mrs. Schramm has been aunt Sophie to me for sometime but 
no mother could be dearer to a girl than she is to me. And I thank 
God we were able to visit her a little over a year ago and-my hus- 
band and children know her love too. 

She has been a shut in for over a year now, her health is bad, 
but she still thinks of me and writes me wonderful letters that my 
hole family looks forward to and I feel so ashamed I neglect writing 
oftener because I’m busy. I can only send her my love as I cant 
afford orchids, but I don’t know anyone who deserves them more 
than dear Aunt Sophie Schramm. 

Yours truly, 


Yes, Hazel, I agree with you about the orchids. 


And I share with you your gratitude to God for Aunt Sophie 
and all the other (alas, too few) Aunt Sophies who without maudlin 
sentimentality, take the ‘ugly ducklings’ who are love-hungry into 
their hearts — and give them the only medicine that will heal a 
rejected and brokenhearted child. 

The first time I saw Aunt Sophie she was present at a meeting 
of the National Council of the Juvenile Court Judges in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, at one of the sessions held at the detention and shelter 
care place where bewildered and unhappy children are kept—when 
they have to be kept—awaiting to see what the court will do for or 
with them. 

She was frail, retiring and modest—modest as all such are. I 
could see that she was very proud of her illustrious son. And when 
we went where the children were they knew her. They were the 
little brothers and sisters of Hazel who had not encountered ‘Aunt 
Sophie’ soon enough. 

The bare factual outline of Aunt Sophie’s life is eloquent. 

Daughter of a minister, she stopped teaching after five years 
to marry a minister, the Reverend Alfred Schramm and become the 
mother of our friend, Judge Gustav L. Schramm. She was widowed 
when her son was fifteen years old and went back to teaching. By 
attending summer sessions and night schools for thirteen years, she 
won her Bachelor’s Degree, with highest honors, at the University 
of Pittsburgh. In all, she served 50 years as a teacher. 
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On retirement, she devoted herself to serving as a volunteer 
in the Juvenile Court of Allegheny County: teaching classes in the 
detention quarters; lending a sympathetic ear to the tales of the 
children; actively participating in raising a fund for meeting the 
immediate and unusual needs of the children so they would not get 
lost in the categorical cracks or the tedious and technical processes 
of casework; an unpaid, unhurried, but highly effective “Friend of 
the Court” and more particularly “Friend of the Children.” 

So here’s to you, Aunt Sophie! Dutiful daughter, unfailing 
helpmate and wife, mother who moulded the character and inspired 
the personality of one of the Nation’s greatest champions of de- 
fenseless and victimized children, devoted teacher who “didint stand 
for any foolishness” but could see into the minds and hearts of 
hurt children, hold them up, breathe courage into them, as you did 
for Hazel, and countless others—exemplification of God’s greatest 
psychodynamic, namely, someone who really cares with a disciplined 
love. Surely your other children along with Hazel “shall rise up 
and call thee blessed !” 

The above letter is reprinted from “Somebody’s Boy,” where 
it appeared under the title, “Somebody’s Girl.” 


In Memory of Sophie Lorch Schramm 
1873-1957 


Who served and loved children all the days of her life 


I do not think that she is dead! 
But only she has gone ahead 

Along the road we each must tread 
When life is done. 


Out where the ‘Many Mansions’ are, 
Somewhere beyond the Morning Star 

Where nevermore may darkness mar 
She lives with God. 


And no ‘forgotten’ child is there 
But all are in the Shepherd’s care 
And meadows stretch out everywhere 
For children’s play. 


When failed the grasp of her son’s hand 
Straightway she felt another Hand 
To lead her to that Other Land 
Where all is Peace. 


And she shall rest: then, over there, 

Help God’s Own Son give Shepherd’s care 
To Earth’s forgotten children where 

None is forgot. 


No! I do not think that she is dead! ... 
—Walter Scott Criswell 
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Detention in Virginia 
By HUGH REID, Judge 


Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court of Arlington County 
Arlington, Virginia 


For a substantial time, four contiguous com- 
munities making up the Tenth Congressional 
District of Virginia have been trying to set up 
a regional detention facility. Over a year ago, 
the city councils and governing boards of the 
Cities of Alexandria and Falls Church and the 
Counties of Arlington and Fairfax scanned the 
resources. The only existing detention facility in 
this region was the Children’s Shelter in Arling- 
ton, administered by the Arlington County Juve- 
nile and Domestic Relations Court, which from 
time to time admitted children from other communities. This was 
never thought of as anything but a stopgap. The limit was ten 
children; and there were times when even Arlington County over- 
flow necessitated the use of the jail. The other areas had no facili- 
ties except jails. 

Under an Act passed by the Virginia General Assembly and 
effective July 1, 1956, a governmental body, the Regional Detention 
Commission for Northern Virginia, has been organized. The Tenth 
Congressional District is the first group to take advantage of the 
Act which is open for cooperation by any group of cities or counties 
in the state. 

These four local governments cover a population of about 
450,000; a population that is expected to reach the half million mark 
by 1960. The commission is composed of the four judges as ex- 
officio members and seven other persons appointed by the city 
councils and county boards. The commission is authorized to ac- 
cept gifts, purchase land or buildings, erect and operate a facility 
for detention of juveniles awaiting disposition by the courts, and, 
in general, do what the counties themselves are authorized to do 
in this respect. The commission has the power of eminent domain. 


The commission formally organized on January 2, 1957, and 
is now casting about for a suitable site. The constituent local gov- 
ernments have appropriated about $170,000; and the basic act pro- 
vides for state aid of $25,000 toward construction. For operation, 
the state undertakes to reimburse the commission for all furniture 
and equipment, and for two-thirds of all salaries. Food, medicine, 
and the like are fully reimbursable by the state. 

The commission proposes to erect a facility for 30 children, so 
constructed that architectural expansion can be achieved to meet 
future needs. A site of from five to ten acres, reasonably accessible 
to all the courts with no more than a five-mile spread between the 
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four areas, is the goal: Exactly equal accessibility cannot be 
achieved. 

The greatest obstacle to local action in the past has been the 
size of Virginia’s counties. They vary in population from about 
5,000 to around 170,000. Arlington County’s top population, until 
recently, was 60,000. Since Virginia is essentially rural, it has 
been difficult for single communities to provide adequate facilities ; 
by grouping responsibility, adequate buildings and adequate per- 
sonnel become possible. 

The new law may thus mean a substantial expansion of good 
detention facilities throughout the commonwealth. Already, other 
areas are studying the feasibility of cooperation; and at least two 
seem likely to be beyond the wishful thinking stage in the near 
future. Before long, the problem may be well on toward solution 
over most of the state. 


Florida Council of Juvenile Court Judges 


The Florida Council of Juvenile Court Judges held its annual 
meeting in Jacksonville on February 20. 

Defining and clarifying the relations between the juvenile 
courts and the press, a resolution was adopted which pointed to 
“some unfounded criticism” of an alleged policy of secrecy, then 
declared the public and the press are entitled to a full knowledge 
of practices in handling wayward and neglected children. 


Praises Press 


It noted the “vast majority of responsible newspapers in 
Florida” have voluntarily imposed on themselves the rule not to 
identify children in trouble with the law. These newspapers were 
commended “for their humane and cooperative attitude in dealing 
with children in trouble with the law .. . and in their prevailing 
generous attitude in explaining and supporting the efforts of juve- 
nile courts to reclaim and salvage children.” 

The resolution declared the juvenile court judges “welcome 
responsible citizens and representatives of the press to attend ses- 
sions” and would rely upon the press to observe its self-imposed 
rule against identification of juveniles. 

“Members of the Florida Council of Juvenile Court Judges,” 
the resolution continued, “do not consider themselves immune and 
do welcome fair and constructive criticism as to performance of 
their duties, acts and procedure in attempting to meet the perplex- 
ing and public problem of our wayward and neglected children.” 

The resolution was presented and its adoption urged by Judge 
W. Troy Hall of Lake County. 


Elect Officers 


In addition to the adoption of a number of other policy-fixing 
resolutions, an election of new officers was the principal item of 
business at the council’s closing session, 
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Judge O. D. Howell, Jr., of Hillsborough County was elected 
president and Walter S. Criswell, retired Duval County Juvenile 
Court judge, was reelected secretary-treasurer. 

New regional vice-presidents are: Judge Robert L. McCrary, 
Jr., Region 1; Judge G. A. Buie, Jr., Region 2; Judge Thomas J. 
Rivers, Region 3; Judge Thomas N, Tappy, Region 4; Judge 
G. Bowdon Hunt, Region 5. 

Judge Joe Dan Trotman is the retiring president of the council. 

Other business of the session included a report on a recently 
established juvenile court statistical department by James L. John- 
son, juvenile court consultant for the State Department of Public 
Welfare; and a review by Judge Criswell of a recent meeting of the 
National Council of Juvenile Court Judges. 


Other Resolutions 


Other resolutions adopted placed the judges on record as: 

Opposing a proposal that all state correctional institutions for 
children be placed under a “director of correction” and integrated 
into the state penal system ; 

Calling for the initiation in the state’s law colleges of courses 
in the history, philosophy, legal principles, practices and procedures 
of the juvenile courts of Florida; 

Recommending that facilities be provided for training police 
officers and other peace officers in the handling of wayward or 


neglected children as provided by the state’s juvenile court laws; 

Pointing to the deficiency of probation officers and other juve- 
nile court personnel in Florida and calling on “all public institutions 
and citizens generally” to cooperate in making available the means 
of salvaging, keeping and caring for neglected, abused or wayward 
children. 


— The Florida Times-Union 


Harold S. Ewing, Probate Court of Lorain County, Elyria, 
Ohio, writes: ’’We laid the cornerstone of our new Detention Home 
last week (the week of February 10). It should be completed this 
fall and will be, I think, a model for counties our size. We will 
have individual rooms for each youngster, as well as the usual class- 
rooms, library, and recreational facilities. 

“Instead of the usual bond issue, we had a levy for one year; 
and it went over very well. The committee sponsoring the levy 
used the argument that it would only cost the taxpayers for one 
year and would avoid the interest which we would have to pay on 
bonds. A previous bond issue for a detention home had been 
defeated. .. .” 
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The fundamental idea of the juvenile 
court law is that the state must step in and 
exercise guardianship over a child found 
under such adverse social or individual on 
ditions as develop crime .. . . It proposes a 
plan whereby he may be treated not as a 
criminal or legally charged with crime, but 
as a ward of the state to receive practically 


the care, custody and discipline that are ac- 


corded the neglected and dependent child 
and which, as the Act states, shall approxi- 
mate as nearly as may be, that which should 


be given by its parents. 
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